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PREFACE 

The need of a book on the art of questioning which ''■ 
should cover the subject adequately and afford sufficient 
preparation for the examination of training classes has ^ 
long been manifest. The little treatises of Fitch and ! 
Young, excellent in their way, have not been €ompre- 
hensive enough. By gathering into this volume from • 
Tarious sources all that seemed most worthy of atten- 
tion and most useful to pupils, it lias been attempted • ^ 
to furnish a volume that would cover the subjeqt and * 
;afford ample preparation. 

Syracuse, N. Y.^ March 13, 1899 < 
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CHAPTER I 



Questiouing is perhaps the moat valnable of all the 
teaching devices, and in one way or another it has been 
employed from quite early times. It was used, to the 
escluflion of other methods, by Socrates ; and with him 
it was an instrument of discipline, as well as a means 
of unfolding information to the mind. Its value in 
restricting thought to one topic at a time doubtless led 
to its adoption in the preparation of tliose who were to 
be admitted into the early church; and, after the Re- 
formation, to the employment of " catechisms " and 
" question and answer books ", The distinct recogni- 
tion, however, of questioning as a device of great value 
in education, and one especially suited to the needs of 
school teaching, seems to have been the outcome of 
the impetus given to the development of new methods 
by such men as Pestalozzi, and does not date further 
back than the beginning of the present century; while 
its common adoption in practice, and its employment 
in a (Jeliberate and dexterous way, may be said to be 
the growth of the last fifty years. 

To question a class may seem, to one ignorant of 
teaching, a very simple thing to do, but it is not 
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. easy "as it looks. Bacon says, " A wise questiou is the 
half of knowledge," To question and to qaestion 
efficiently are two very difEerent things; and so much 
Ib involved in the latter that it is really one of the 
moat difficnlt matters the teacher has to learn. Few 
things mark off more clearly the able teacher than 
really felicitous questioiiiug ; and in many cases the 
character and success of the work are determined by it. 
It must not be supposed, however, that any one can 
become an expert questioner by merely reading about 
how it is to be done ; here, certainly, " all is but lip-wis- 
dom thai wants experience." No device should he 
more persistently and patiently practised ; it should not 
be taken up in a mechanical half-hearted way, nor 
should the teacher rest content until he can question 
easily and skilfully in any direction needed. 

The frequent use of questions is absolutely indis- 
pensable in the teaching of the young, and no one who 
has learned to question well, and hau realized the value 
of the process, will ever ho likely to give it up. The 
fault, in the case of many teachers, is that they do not 
use questioning nearly enough. At the same time, it 
must not be forgotten that questioning is not, as some 
would have us believe, the only device to be used in 
teaching, and is not to be used on all occasions and for 
all pui-poses. We do not cut bread with a razor, or 
prune trees with a sword, useful as the razor or the 
sword may be in its own particular way. 

Valuable as it is, questioning cannot cover the whole 
work of teaching, and the attempt should not be made 
to stretch its province in this way. It is the natural 
complement of lecture and illustration, and shoald not 
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nanrp their provincea, though it may always in teach- 
ing be used adTant ageougly in connection with them. 
In order that the teacher may learn to recognize wliere 
questions may be judiciously employed, he muat attend 
carefully to the results of hia efforts, as the 
insight ia mainly the outcome of experience. 

Many teachers use questioning as though it were ai 
end in itself, and fail to see that it is easy to over- 
qnestiou to such an e:£teut as to retard the teaching 
and smother up the point to he learned in a cloud of 
answers. This purposeless questioning haa done much 
to bring the device into disrepute. Directly the objec't 
is gained, the teacher should pass on. Anything 
beyond what is neceaaary for clear understanding and 
firm grasp only bewilders the children, and darkens 
what it should illuminate. Xot- uufrequently, too, in 
teaching, a large amount of time ia wasted in endeav- 
oring to question from children ordinary matters of 
fact, which they can only learn by being told directly. 
To question again and again in the hope that the point 
may be gueaaed, or arrived at by a process of exhaus- 
tion, ia to misunderstand completely the use of ques- 
tioning, and ia not only stupid but blame-worthy. 

The objections sometimes urged against the use of 
questions — that they are a round-about and todiouB 
mode of teaching, that they encourage a habit of rash 
speculation and guessing, that they discourage children 
by presenting too many difficulties, and so on — are 
flcarceiy worth consideration. They arise usually from 
a miaconception of the real nature of questioning, and 
apply only to its wrong employment or abnse. The 
fact that such defects are commuu, \& qq %^f;>u&^^ 
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the abandonment of the device, but points distinctly 
to the ueeesaity for learning to qnestion properly. 

Questioning properly conducted is neither tedious 
nor confusing to children. As a matter of fact, they 
are always pleased to tell what they know ; they liku 
to he active, and to have their share in the work recog- 
nized. To answer questions is much more engaging 
work to them than to sit as passive listeners, and they 
are frequently more keenly alive, and more deeply in- 
terested, dnring questioning than in any other part of 
the work. As Kichter says, " the questions of the 
teacher find more open ears than his answers." It is 
the teacher's fault if children feel answering to be a 
here or are bewildered by a multiplicity of points of 
. view. 

Good questioning is an intellectual exercise valuable 
to teacher and pupils alike, securing to the latt«r men- 
tal activity and cleamess of comprehension, and-keep- 
ing them constantly in contact with the work. It 
breaks down the formality of merely didactic teaching, 
gives a pleasant conversational tone to the lesson by 
allowing the children their share of the talking, and 
further it affords them a valuable training in readiness 
of thought and speech. In fact, questioning may be 
made one of the moat powerful instruments at the 
teacher's disposal ; and this not only from the educa- 
tive side, but also from the disciplinary point of view. 
Effectively uaed it should spur the indolent, stimulate 
the sluggish, challenge the inattentive, restrain the 
forward, control the rash, expose the careless, encour- 
age the timid, and help the dull; and at the same time 
Jt ehoald toWy employ the more, intelligent members 
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of the claaa in such a way as to make available ths-j 
knowledge of individuuls for the benefit of all. 

Nevertheless (]nestioning is not a quick method, 
albeit a sure one: even where legitimately employed it 
will usnally take more time to queetion a fact from a 
child than to tell it to him directly. This has led 
some teachers, especially in America, to prefer a more 
direct mode of proceeding. But the longer way round 
is often the shorter way home. In the one case the 
child is made to think consecutively, and express his 
thoughts clearly, and thus his mind is exercised in a 
way highly conducive to thoroughness; while in the 
other case he has only to listen, and ihu rhildren do 
very imjierjfctl'/. Even where the teacher's statements 
are repeated again and again, the pupils are very apt 
to pick up the words only, and to fail to acquire any 
real knowledge of the underlying truths. 

Skilful qiH'xtioiiiiiK depemls ii|H»n — 

1. Accurate and I'dII knowledge on the part of 
the teacher, so that ho may know exactly what to ask 
for, without having to panse or put several questions 
where one would do, and may see readily how best to 
bring ont the relative boiiring and importance of the 
various facts. 

Want of knowledge is not so common as want uf 
thoroughness. The teacher often knows his facts 
from one side, but thinks only in the words he has 
been accustomed to, and finds great difficulty in turn- 
ing his points round and round so that the cliildri'ii 
may arrive at clear and full ideas, 

2. Power to aiialjKt* rapirily any subieet whieb. 
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needs to be broken up, and to aimpjify difficulties by 
directing attentiou only to as much at a time aa the 
children are able to graap. 

Want of analytical power ia a frequent failing in 
inexperienced teachers, arising generally from want of 
practice, coupled with defective obaervation, and the 
habit of accepting things without any apprehension of 
the difference between a general truth and the particu- 
lars upon which it is founded, or by which it may be 
illustrated. 

3. Knowledge of the [iii pi Is, -their needs, power, 
and previoua acquirements; as well aa of the way in 
which their minds may be best made to work in_storing 
and in giving out information. 

The more thoroughly the teacher knowa those under 
his charge, the more judiciously directed and the more 
exactly suited to the needs of the ease the questioning 
will be, the more easily will he detect the exact nature 
of any difficulty which the answering shows to exist, 
and the- more effective will be his mode of overcom- 
ing it. 

4. Experience in the use oi the device, so as to be 
able to question with ease, variety, and certainty, and 
to recognize intuitively when to stop. 

It is astonishing how few young teachers question 
well, or realize the importance of putting out all their 
energies to improve in this very essential part of their 
work. Purposeless questioning is one of the common- 
est of faults. 

5. Htfiltal qiiii'ksishtedness and good judgment, 
which enable the teacher to rise above a mere mechani- 
cal following ol rules. 
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Tact is neceasary at all points in deciding what to do 
and what to leave undone; as well as readiness of 
resource in aeiziug upon points of vantage, in " adapt- 
ing the means to varying and unforeseen circum- 
fitauces", and in making the most profitable use of 
whatever may be given by the children in the way of 



(>. BrigbtlieKS of manner, and such strong sym- 
pathy with children that they feel the stimnlns and 
enter into their share of the work with eagerness. 

Many a teacher's work is marred by hesitancy and 
heaviness of manner. Few things damp the natural 
■vivacity of children more effectually; to keep them 
active and full of ardor is half the battle, and this ia 
especially true in the emplo3Tnent of questioning, 

7. Readiness of expresi^ion so as exactly to suit 
the questions to those under instruction, and to vary 
the form of a question on the instant if necessary. 

Ease in framing questions in a simple, brief, and 
direct way tells powerfully towards success in teach- 
ing, but it demands much quickness of appreciation 
and skill in the use of words. Teachers frequently 
fail in these particulars, and the questions are conse- 
quently clumsity- worded or round-about, and the exer- 
cise becomes slow and uninteresting. 
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CHAPTER II 

KINDS OF QUESTIONS 

It ia quite common, in the treatment of queations 
from the theoretical standpoint, to find a more or leas 
minute clasaifieation of them given, in which certain 
names are applied to the various groups according to 
the slightly different objects with which they are em- 
ployed. Thua at different times, though by no single 
writer, questions used in particular ways have been 
called preliminary, tentative, testing, assaying, recapit- 
ulatory, examinatorj, experimental, catechetical, edu- 
cative, idocratic, ilhistrative, instructive, etc. Some of 
these terms are of course but different names for the 
same thing; but any snch elaborate scheme as is here 
referred to is of no practical value ; in fact it is apt to 
confuse rather than assist the teacher, and tends to 
cloud over the essential features which mark the two 
great and distinct classes, viz., Teeling Quedioris and 
Training Questions. These differ in their nature, their 
aim, and their mode of use ; and for the ordinary pur- 
poses of teaching it ia helpful, and it is sufficient, to 
consider all questions as belonging to one or other of 
these groups. 

1. Testing questions, — The diBtingnishing mark 

of testing questions ia that they seek to secure from 

the child the re-expression of something he ia auppoaed 

to have learned — either during the lesson, or previously 

(18) 
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— in order that he may know it more securely by hav- 
ing again to direct his attention to it, and in many cases | 
by being made to state it in his own words. Tbey- j 
demand for the most part an effort of memory in sup- 
plying the ideas asked for; and though the answers 
may neceesitiite clear understanding and some exercise' 
of judgment, yet such questions turn the child's 
thoughts in a backward direction, and set him seeking 
for what is wanted among facts he has already acquired. 
It must not be supposed that questions of this kind do 
not require thought in order to answer them well, but 
they do not involve the discovery of anything new tff 
the child. They should represent the ideas in the- ' 
most natural order, and as far as possible cement them 
together in such a way as to form a coherent body of ] 
information ; so that the recollection of them may b* 1 
aided by the influence of that " association " which acta 
so powerfully in the case of niomory. 

Nothing tells the teacher more about his work, or 
may be made more helpful in pointing out where hia 
practice needs amendment, than a judicious use of 
questions. They test the qiuilhy of the teaching, by 
showiug him how far the facts given have been well 
learned, and in what manner they are arranged in thfr 
child's mind; and they further afford the teacher | 
actual proof of the amounl of information which has- , 
been gained. 

Testing questions, then, ask directly for facts, and 
bring them to light again for various reasons and pur- 
poses. The chief of these are th' ' ' 

(a) At thv opening of a I<^ Ishtx'n the 

teacher as to what kiiowl« 
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either of a reluted or eimilar kind, which may be made 
the ground-work of the teaching; und show him not 
only how much it will be wise to attempt, but also 
where best to begin. They help the children to dis- 
criminate between what they know and what they do 
not know, and by thus defining the limits of the known 
enable them to make the passage to the unknown with 
greater certainty and success. Skilfully used such 
preliminary questions turn the minds of the scholars 
into the right groove, as it were, prepare them for 
what the teacher is going to .■^ay, and set them fairly 
on their course. They open up a suiiject by showing 
in what direction learning is to take place, arouse a 
desire for knowledge by exciting interest and cnrioaity, 
and stimulate the children by atfording a glimpse of 
possibilities. 

(i) Uiiring thfl teaching testing questions are in 
a high degree useful in directing the thought and 
effort of the children, and in banishing any haziness of 
conception or inaccuracy of apprehension ; while at the 
same time they form the most serviceable and trust- 
worthy means which the teacher has at his disposal of 
discovering how far he has been understood, and the 
cause of any failure which may become apparent. He 
is thus able to determine readily where his work haa 
been too dilhcult, too vague, or too hurried; and is led 
to see in what direction increased caution is necessary, 
what gaps leading to error have to be stopped, what 
weak places need strengthening, or where further ex- 
planation or illustration is required. Huch question- 
ing also affords him opportunities of putting miscon- 
ceptioDB right il^nd oSers him a safe guide, not only 
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as to whether the lesson is level with the child's com- 
prehensioii, but also as to the speed with which the 
teaching should be giTen. 

Frequently, 6e/bi-e an explanation is given, a few ques- 
tions are valuable to prepare the children's minds for 
what is coming, to narrow the mental yiew to the 
single difficulty in hand, to remove obstacles to under- 
standing, and to enable the teacher to make out the 
best mode of approach. Unless the children are thus 
led to appreciate the nature of the difficulty, and to 
feel their want, the explanation ia apt to be unheeded. 
" Food proffered where there is no appetite is nauseat- 
ing; information proflered prematurely is worse than 
wasted. ' " 

(c) At the eud of the lei^isoii questioning may be 
Employed with great advantage for the purpose of fix- 
ing the facts taught, of making good the connection 
between them, and of giving emphasis to the most im- 
portant points in such a way as to put the whole into 
proper perspective. It is astonishing how little of a 
lesson children remember, even when well taught, 
and how fragmentary and unsatisfactory their informa- 
tion soon Incomes, uiileaa it is tested and impressed 
again and again by rapid, itearching, and vigorous 
questioning in the way of recapitulation or review. 
In many casei! they fail to grasp the facts even at the 
time, and the systematic employment of testing ques- 
tions at stated periods in the lesson affords the best 
means of supplying deficiencies and of correcting 
errors. It in never safe to assume that children know 
what they arc supposed to h tied until it has been 

proved by questioning. 
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The practice of frequently testiug knowledge by ques- 
tioning is valuable from both the point of view of learn- 
ing and that of discipline. If the child knows he will 
be required to give back what has been presented to 
him he is much more likely to listen attentively than 
where such exercise is omitted. To be of use, how- 
ever, testing questions must be sufficiently searching 
to determine how far the child has understood and 
remembered what has been taught, and must not be 
confined to asking merely for a few points which even 
inattentive children can give. 

(d) For examination tliese are of course the kind 
of questions used. 

2. Training questions. — The chief eharacteristic 
of training questions is that they seek to lead the child 
to discover new facts for himself by guiding him 
through easy processes of thought or reasoning. That 
which is known is used as material out of which, by 
suitable treatment, fresh ideas may be developed. The 
old information is brought to light that new may be 
evolved out of it, the one leading up to and into the 
other. Training questions thus involve a seeking for- 
ward, not backward. They may be said to put infor- 
mation into the mind, and this in sucli a way as to call \ 
out into active exercise such powers as the child pos- 
sesses. It is therefore easy to see why such questions 
have been termed educative or instructive. They are 
also illustrative, inasmuch as they throw light on what 
is known, and this in a manner calculated to bring out 
ail it implies and show its bearings in relation to other 
matters. It is also clear that they cannot be used in 
all OBses, but only where an extension of the child's 
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knowledge, or power, can be secured by hia own efforts, 
without direct communication from the teacher. 

lu the earlier stages, before the child can be prop- 
erly said to be able to reason, training questions shonld 
be mainly directed to the eliciting of relationships be- 
tween the facts which are brought before him, these 
involving for the most part only auoh matters as can 
be observed; or interdependence of the simplest kind 
as cause and effect. 

In the later stagex of a child's school career the 
great use of training questions is to present easy steps 
of analysis until a general conclusion can be reached; 
or to elicit inference after inference in a way which 
will leud to the appreciation of logical connection, and 
exercise the pupil in continuous thinking. A most 
valuable training of the intelligence is thus secured; 
and all investment in intellectual activity will pay a 
dividend. Xothing encourages a child more than to 
show him how much he can accomplish for himself, if 
he puts out his strength in the right way. The con- 
quest of difficulty invigorates him; and what he thus 
learns has a fuller meaning for him, and is much more 
permanent, than what he is simply told. 

The comparative neglect into which training ques- 
tioning has fallen is doubtless to be traced to the crav- 
ing for putting everything into a cut-and-dried form, 
BO that it may be ready for easy quotation during 
examination. It is urged, aud correctly so far, that 
training questioning is not an easy and expeditioiis means 
of storing information; but it is deplorable that this 
latter should be made almost the only end of educa- 
" The time spent in questioning with. & vvBtt ta 
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train eaiinot be spent iu carting in knowledge with a 
view to turn it out again on demand." 

Thtf succesw with which training questions are em- 
ployed will depend largely on the teacher's skill in 
anggeating lines of search, and in keeping the inquiry 
within proper limits. He has to stimulate the children 
to make the necessary effort, and to give help judiciously 
where a difficulty presents itself too great for them to 
overcome unaided. He must be perfectly clear as to 
what he wishes to arrive at, and must put his questions 
in such a way as to lead in the right direction. The 
most cansummato adroitness is sometimes necessary iii 
order to carry out these points efficienly. 

Soeratic (|uestioniiig and training questioning are 
often spoken of as though the two terms were in all 
respects synonymous; and specimens of Socratic dia- 
logue are frequently given, hs though by imitation of 
these a correct method would be arrived at for use with 
children. But anything like a careful examination of 
the dialogues given by Plato and Xenophon will surely 
reveal how completely unlike, in most caaes, the 
method is to proper training questioning /or children. 
Commonly the teacher is not even warned that there 
are two very distinct phases of the Socratic method — 
the ironical one, and the developing one. Trne, the 
principle of the latter is a correct one in ordinary teach- 
ing, aiming as it does at giving birth to mental activity 
and discovery by the pupil himself; but even here it 
is the principle itself which is of value, not the way iu 
which Socrates employed it, and the teacher who 
fashioned hie teaching upon the model of Socrates'^ 
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ordinary method of procedure would almost inevitiibly 
go wrong. 

Socrates had not the spirit of a teacher of little chil- 
dren, and judging from his practice as we know it he 
wonld certainly in that capacity have been a failnre. 
He usnally drore his hearers to the conclusion he 
wanted ; it ia the biiBinoss of the teacher of children to 
guide and tecul, and they require much more help and 
direct explanation, interspersed with the questions, 
than the ordinary Socratic dialogue would give- 
Socrates was in almost all eases dealing with adults, 
and often well-trained and acute adults, so that in 
many instances he directed his questioning to convict 
them of ignorance, or to confound them by leading 
them into difficulties. His method was frequently 
Euhtle and avtful; and he was not above leading his 
interlocutor astray in order to entrap him and jeer at 
his confusion. Xow surely all this is wrong in dealing 
■with children. Except in the rare ease of a rash and 
conceited pupil, we do not want to disconcert them by 
convincing them how ignorant they are, and how value- 
less is what they know; but rather by our questioning 
to make clear to them how far they know accurately, 
and show them what they need. With children em- 
ployment of ridicule at all needs careful management, 
and it should form no regular part of a method of 
teaching. 

Apart even from the objectionable features men- 

I, the Socu^ method, if carried out in detail, is 
gutivn ' ' ■er, and gives fur too little in- 
"• for common use in schools, 
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pose, and with discrimination by a skilled teacher, the 
method may be used occasionally with good effect. 
Fitch, in his "Art of Questioning " (pp. 53-55) gives an 
excellent example of the power of Socratic question- 
ing. The following dialogue from Mr. Thring's Theory 
and Practice of Teaching is -an admirable instance of 
this. Perhaps the most useful point for the teacher 
to remember about the Socratic dialogue is its sequence 
and connection — the cross examination to bring out the 
truth without any break in thought. 

Master. — Did you ever hear of Fortunatus's purse ? 

Boys (two or three). — Oh yes, it always had money 
in it. 

M. — Would you like to have one ? 

B, — I should just think so, rather. 

M. — Why don't you get one ? 

B, — Oh, it's only a Fairy-story ; don't I wish I could ! 

M, — What! you don't mean to say you don't be- 
lieve it ? 

B. — Of course not. Who believes in Fairy-stories ? 

M, — I do: really, now, don't you know where the 
purse hangs ? 

B, (quite puzzled). — No. 

M, — Fairy purses hang on the Fairy-tree, to be sure; 
I have one. 

B, (incredulous). — You don't say so ? 

M, — But I do (pulling out a shilling); that came 
from it. 

B, (very much taken aback). — Are you serious ? 

M. — Quite serious. AV'here did this shilling come 
from ? 

B. — Oh, it's yours. 
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M. — \o doabt. I did not st«al it. I liope, but how 
did it become mine ? 

B. — ^Oh, I suppose YOU were paid for keeping school. 

M. — Well, why don't yon keep school ? Ton told 
me Tou would like some money. 

B.—\ can't. 

JIf.— Why not ? 

B. — 1 don't know enough. 

M. — Oh; bat what hae that to do with it ? 

B. — Of course you must have knowledge to keep a 
school. 

if. — Indeed! Do yon mean to tell me that my 
knowledge turned into money! 



3/.— What! ThJB shilling part of a Greek verb ? 
B. (laughing). — I anppose so. 
M. — What are yon, pray, doing here ? 
B. — Oh ! we come to leam. 
M. — Sot to get knowledge, surely ? 
B. — Of course we do, though. 
M. — You don't mean to say you are climbing tbB 
tree of knowledge ? 

B. (IwinklJtJL' I'l'iiiiewhatl. — Well! I enppose so. 
If. — T" L' "^ the Fairy-tree grow? 

S. (proiiji -und, to be sure, 

U.^Yua I^^^^HKig^tebed 

(•I'ltti^^^^Hl^^^^fe the tree of 
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M. — Where did my shilling come from ? 

B.— From the knowledge you have. 

M. — But where does the Fairy-purse hang 

B. — You told me on the Fairy-tree. 

M. — But the Bhilling came from the Fairy-purss.' 

S.— 0-o-h-hl ! 

M. — And you agreed that the Fairy-purse hangs on 
the Fairy-tree. Now, what is the Fairy-tree ? 

B. — It is the tree of knowledge. 

M. — And ymi told me that the Fairy-tree of course 
grew— in ? 

£.— 0-o-h-h! Fairy-laud. 

M. — And Fairy-land is ? 

B. (many broad grins). — School. 

Ellipses. — By an ellipsis in teaching is meant the 
omission of one or more words at the end of a state- 
ment, on the understanding that these misaing wordB 
are to be supplied by the children. That ellipses may 
fulfil their object in the beat way, they must not be 
mere chance etutements made in the coarse of the 
teaching, but must be specially framed to admit of jnat 
that being supplied which the teacher wishes to ohtain 
from the children. 

The function of ellipBos is to a large extent that of 
easy questions, and they are often employed in ques- 
tions; but thoy are Hufllciently distinct in form, and 
have sufficient advantuguH of their own, to rctider them 
worthy of conHidoration a» a neparate device. 
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Tantages. — We owe the iutroductioii of ellipses 
into common use to David 
Stow, who made them a part 
of his system of training. He 
considered that their employ- 
leiit alimg with questions 
limed a more efficient in- 
I rnnient for developing the 
ii c u 1 1 i e s than questions 
lone. Ilowever this may be, 
^ — — - iLt least one thing ia certain, 

iiAvm STov,-. ,™-ia4 j_jj^j^ employed in the right 
way and with proper restrictions, ellipses may be made 
of considerable service in teaching. The greater the 
number of the devices which the teacher can employ 
readily and eflectively, that is, the greater the number 
of ways he has at his command of doing with skill and 
certainty what is required of him, the easier will be his 
work to himself and the more helpful and satisfactory 
to his pupils. As an illustration of Dr. Stow's system, 
we quote the following from his " Training System '■ 
(edition of 1853, pp. 356, 305): 

" I must tell you that Saul, the king of Israel, hated 
David, because he knew that God had chosen David to 
succeed him, instead of Jonathan, Saul's son. He 
therefore persecuted David, and sought every oppor- 
tunity of IrilliDg him. David therefore was... afraid 
a-ftd/eti,* hut Ood kept fxom... hnrm. And after | 
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David was saved from h.ia...enemien, what did he e 
Look at your books. ..6m( ths Lord was my Hay. 
me what the meaning of the word stay is ? What u 
a stay J (Silent)* 

' Famtliae Illustration. — Allow me to aak, have 
you Been peas growing in a garden ? Ye», Sir. When 
the peas were grown a few inches above ground, what 
have you seen the gardener do to them '■' Slkk (hem. 
What ia the use of sticking them ? To keep them up. 
The gardener stayed or supported the...pea». One 
child calls out, he stayed the pea slides, Sir. Think for a 
moment, children. Did the gardener stay the sticks ? 
He stayed the peas. Well, then, the gardener stayed or 
supported the peas bj... sticks. Each stick that sup- 
ported or held up one of the peas, was to that pea — 

is afterwards answered and filled np by the words in 
italics. While in the initiatory, or earliest stage, a 
single word or at most only two are left out, but which 
must of course embody the meaning of the sentence, 
else an ellipsis would be a mere guftss, and not train- 
ing; yet as the children advance in knowledge and 
facility of expression, several words at a time may be 
left out. These ellipses fill in the innumerable inter- 
stices which no direct questions can supply.' 

♦"Unless the children have committed to memory i 
some technical answer, generally speaking, they will I 
remain silent. The trainer, therefore, may put t 
•question in two, or three, or more forma, before ] 
receives, or even expects an answer— each queali 
being more and more simple and apposite, and eaclb 
of course, exercising the understanding of his pupilag 
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What wae it ? A d(iy. The pea, you know, has little ] 
fibres, c&Hed... tendriU; you remember we had a gallery I 
lessoii upon creeping plants lately. The pea seizes ] 
hold of the...^i(vU with...tfd tendrils. 

*' Are the peas uble to stand upright of themaelves | 
like a tree ? Tk^ are iteak — they have Hich. Very j 
veak, and they wonid full if they had no sticks to... 
keep them up. Very right. The pea requires something : 
to keep it... from f tilling. And without being stayed it i 
...vxnddnot grow. Would it not grow ? /( wovid not I 
grow up. It would. ../nW. Tell me now what the stick i 
ia to the pea ? A stni/. A staff to an old man on which ' 
he leans is. ..a stick. Very true, it is a stick; but the 
stick or staff to him ia...(» »l^y — it. ..keepn him up. 

" And when the wall of a house threatens to fall, and 
beams of wood are placed against it to... keep il up — 
what are these beams called ? They are Uiick. True, 
they are tliick, but what are they to the house ? (No 
answer. )* The stick kept the pea from, . .Jolting. What 
do the beams to the wall ? Keep U/Tom /tilling. — Stays, 
Sir. 

" Anything on which we lean, or cling to for support 
may be called... « slay. It any of you children are 
acquainted with ships, you will know that part of the 
rigging is supported by stays. / know abovl ships, ma- 
ster, my 'jriin'Hiith.'r Ih-fn ■" llif nea-gide. Very well, hoy, 
you can ti'll uIkiI ili- li^.'^finfi; of a vessel is stayed hy? 
Ropes. The rii|irs linl iqi in a particular way by,.. 
Whom? The taibii-,1 — ■■'» up iha.. .sails and other 

* r the outlines of the 
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parts... 0/ the rigging. What do yon call the ropes 
when used in this way ? Slays. 

' A staff to an old frail man may be called., .a slay. 
And yon told me what the pea requires to keep it np ? 
. A nHck — or.. .stay. A beam to the gable of a house 
likely to fall, what did you say the beam was ? A stay. 
Yon will remember what was said about ivy clinging 
to trees, &nd. ..bushen; these trees and bushes were to 
ihe ivy . . .siayx. Suppose I were weak and unable to 
stand upon my feet, and some of you held me up, what 
would you be to me ? A stay." 

On this Hubject Young gives some excellent sugges- 
tions and illustrations (Art of Putting Questions, pp. 
41-46). The following are some of the advantages of 



1. A framework. — As before mentioned the child'a 
difiBculties in answering a question are twofold — the 
finding of the right idea, and the expression of this in 
suitable language when found. Now ellipses are pur- 
posely framed to remove, as far as needful, one of these 
difficulties by giving the framework of the reply, so 
that the mind is left free to exert its power on the dis- 
covery of the thought or fact required. 

3, They are less formal, and affect the pupils less 
like a direct challenge, than questionH. The teacher 
seems to the children to take his part more as one of 
themselves than as one intent upon giving them definite 
instruction, while his work is brought into such direct 
contract with theirs that the result appears as a joint 
effort. Hence ellipses tend to give confidence and 
encouragement to little children, who are apt to bo shy 
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and timorous when anything is demanded from them 
in a formal way. 

3. The briskness and animation of the exercise are 
adrantages. The ellipses are filled in rapidly and the 
lesson kept moving ; and if they are skilfully put the 
interest of the children is excited, and consequently 
their attention arrested. Further, activity and cheer- 
fulness are secured; and, after all, these are two very 
important things in the case of young children, even if 
but little information is given. 

4. f'hange and relief from severer questioning are 
coneiderations. To continue any one device, no mat- 
ter how valuable, for too long a time is simply to weary 
the children; and after more difficult work a short 
series of ellipses will be found to refresh and brighten 
the class. 

5. Rapid review. — They are useful also in running 
quickly over a series of points again to bring the latter 
distinctly before the children's minds before proceed- 
ing to some further point, so that the connection may 
be clear; and in summing up or rapid review they may 
frequently be made to serve a similar puq>OBe. 

fi. Simple language-training.— To some extent 
the employment of ellipses affords a simple and useful 
training in language. The complete statements accus- 
tom the r:hil'i '" ■■■■-""■• f■■'^tT', and serve the purpose 
pretty mm : model answers to more 

direct and which might have been 

aske^ In iriea it is useful, after an 

elli a question demanding 

tht T. By filling in 
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eUipBes, too, the child leams the correct use of the 
words supplied, and so improves his vocabulary. 

Cautions. — The considerations given above lead dis- 
tinctly to the conclnsion that ellipses may be suitably 
and wisely resorted to as a common device iu the teach- 
ing of young children ; but that the higher we go in 
the school the less frequent should be their employ- 
ment, until in the upper classes their use should be 
confined to special cases, or cease altogether. 

With infant classes they form a stirring and encour- 
aging exercise; hut, since, as a rule, they demand but 
little thought, anything like frequent employment with 
elder classes would lead to a waste of time and eventu- 
ally to a disinclination to the strenuous and continuous 
effort to which it is important to accustom older schol- 
ars. Much will, however, depend upon the good judg- 
ment and skill of the teacher, and it would be unwise 
to lay down any hard and fast rule as to how far the 
use of ellipses should extend. 

1. Not to be used exclusivoly.— In no case should 
the teacher rely solely upon the use of ellipses. If 
these are employed exclusively, the children soon learn 
to fill them in mechanically, and a superficiality of 
attention is engendered, which looks only for the word 
without proper grasp of the underlying idea. Stow 
insists very strongly on the constant admixture of 
questions and ellipses in differing proportions accord- 
ing to the age of the class. Used in connection they 
assist and support each other. 

Stow says: "Questioning is simply developing orj 
leading out. It is not training until the child's ideas 
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are not merely led out by questioning, but ted on hy I 

ellipses and qnestions combined There mnst nni- 

formly be an analygis, based em stmpU Jamiiiar illuelra- 
tions, and conducted by qnestions and ellipses mixed, 
wbicb mnst be within the extent of the knowledge and 
experience of the cliildreu present." 

2. Shonld both test aud train. — In the first case, 
they must not be given in a haphazard way, but should i 
be expressly framed to elicit what the children liave- 
learned; for, if they require points npou which no pre- 
vious teaching has been given, they will not be filled in. 
with the requisite certainty. In the second case, they 
mnst be sufficiently easy for each step to be readily 
followed, so that the children are assisted in reasoning 
in a very simple way for themselTes. 

They mnst not he too easy; the word or words left < 
for the pupils to fill in should necessitate the finding 
of an idea, and must be sufficiently important to 
ensure a certain amount of e£furt. Care should also i 
be taken to avoid the common fault of suggesting too 1 
much. In no case should merely half a word be' 
required, so that only the final syllable, perhaps, 
remains to be given. The difficulty of what is to be 
supplied will depend upon the class: with the younger 
children it should be a single and fairly obvious word ; 
witii mure advaiired si'holurs it may he a more difficult 

w*'-'! !■' -•■ 

I to be avoided. This ia 
pi'r.j ■ -iiig of a useless and harm 
ful k. , ■ iiMiri"ii lli^il ■■> iiiinibar of 
diffff ■ ■ '■ ■ ■■ ■ ':■ I ■". ' ■' .ikr.LM.seof I 
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the teacher wants is not forthcoming. Some say ODe 
thing and some another, and confusion results. 

3. Promptness. — The usefuinesB of ellipses depends 
In a great measure ou their being filled in simultane- 
ously; hence, except in very special cases, they should 
be addressed to the class as a wliole, and the reply 
should be given by ail. Smartness and movement are 
esseutial. If an ellipsis is not filled in, it is rarely of 
use to put it over again in the same form ; as a. rule it 
is better to go back a step and approach the point 
again in another way. 

Ellipses are subject to the same defects, and liable 
to the same abuses, as questions to which simultaneous 
answers are expected. Where they are not well em- 
ployed they lead to much unnecessary noise, and may 
readily become absolutely worthless. The ease with 
which they may be ased is seductive but delusive, for 
their skilful employment is much more difficult than 
it seems; and the show of work made is very apt to 
deceive the teacher as to the reality of what is done. 
Unless he is vigilant in looking out for those who do 
not reply, and listens carefully for imperfect respouseB, 
a considerable proportion of the pupils may be mentally 
idle, and either not take the trouble to answerat al],or 
trust to their neighbors to give them the cue to the right 
word. The evil effects of the bad habits thus formed 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon ; hut the teacher bI» 
be fully alive to the fact that ellipses need qi 
much care and judgment to use properly as any 
teaching device. 

The iiiPthiHlN <'iiMi|>iir('d.— It will perhaps I' 
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ihe clear ippreoiadon of the characteristics of testing 
and training qoe^ong if wc map ont their chief pointa 
of contrast as follows : 
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The chief parponfOt for which qnestiona may be 
-profit&bly employed in teaching are the following: 

I. To develop Informatiou by appealing to the 
children's reason, previous experience, or present 
observation. The qnestioning should give point and 

ewhat is already known, and open np a view 
tftwhich probably has not before attracted 
^^» 'nfoi 
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teacher to adapt his procedure exactly to the require- 
ments of the case. 

3. To tr&iu tli« piipilK h; guiding them througli 
easy processeB of observation, thought, or conception; 
ae well as to afford them a useful exerdae in rapidity 
of apprehension, and in ready expreeaion of their ideas 
with neatness, exactness, and force. 

4. To !jtimii!ate the piipilis to use to the utmost 
8uch power as they possess ; to awaken curiosity ae to 
coming knowledge, so that they may have a desire to 
know more; and to increase interest in the work by 
calling upon them to take their proper share in it. 

5. To focuis attention and intellectual effort upon 
one'point at a time, and so help the children by direct- 
ing the mental gaze and excluding the consideration of 
everything but the matter in hand, 

6. To fix thu iAe&ti which have been presented to 
the child by causing them to be again brought into 
conaciouB existence in varied form and definite order — 
through the agency of repetition, recapitulation, or 
review — a sufficient number of times to secure per- 
manency. 

7. To bring out the perspective of facts by dwell- 
ing most forcibly upon the more essential matters, and 
to assist the children in realizing the logical connection 
and relationship of the ideas. 

8. To give variety in the method of teaching, and 
prevent the deadening effect of sameness of treatment; 
or possibly to inspirit a flagging class, and give bright- 
ness, pleasantness, and " go " to the lesson. 



CHAPTEE in 

FORMS OF QITESTIONB 

Queetiona, as applied to children in teaching, should, 
as we have seen, tarn the mind's energy in one direc- 
tion, and thus, by narrowing the range of effort, put 
the pnpil in the hest position for performing his part in 
the lesEon. They should guide him in his search for 
new facts, and exact of him in a reasonable way the 
reproduction of that which he has learned. Hence 
qaeBtions should be — 

1. Definite. — A very common defect in questions is 
their want of definiteness as to what is required. They 
should ask exactly for what is needed, and nothing but 
that. Thus, as far as possible, a question should admit 
of only one answer, and though the teacher may not 
always be able to reach this standard it aliould be aimed* 
at. Vagueness in the questions is a great enemy to 
anything like clear and exact thought on the part of 
the child. An ambiguous question, to which it Is pos- 
sible for him to give several answers, each of which is 
a correct reply to the question, is apt to confuse him 
by the possibilities open to him; and, feeling that the 
teaclier imly wants one reply, he either hazards a guess, 
or lets tho opportunity ])ass in trying to decide what 
answer to gire. ^ 

All anch amb ns as "What is the river 

Severn " af — 's the one you. 
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baye been reading?" "Wbat do they do in quar- 
ries ?" " Wbat Bhouldyou say Gibraltar is made of?" 
"What do we eat to keep us alive?" are to be care- 
fully avoided. They simply diffuse instead of concen- 
trating the child's attention, and serve no useful pur- 
pose whatever. Young gives this illustration : 

" Who was Joshua ? " 

" The son of Xuu." 

" No, no; I mean what was Joshua ? " 

" The leader of the Israelites." 

" Well, yes; but what was he iu relation to Moaes?" 

" He was no relation to Moses, sir." 

" Well, but in his office what was he ? " 

(So answer.) 

" Boys! was he not the successor to Moses ? " 

Then follows a loud " Yes, sir", and a considerable 
confusion and clearing of throats. 

Fitch well says (p. 67) : 

" Vague and indefinite queationa, I have always 
observed, produce three different reaulta, according to 
the claaa of children to whom they are addreaaed. The 
really thoughtful and sensible hoy is simply bewildered 
by them. He is very anxious to be right, but he is 
not clear as to what answer his teacher expects; so he 
IB silent, looks puzzled, and is, perhaps, mistaken for 
a dunce. The bold and confident boy who does not 
think, when he hears a vague question answers at ran- 
dom ; he is not quite sure whether he ia right or wrong, 
hut he tries the experiment, and is thus strengthened 
in a habit of inaccuracy, and encouraged in the mis- 
chievoua practice of guessing. There is a third class 
ot children whom I have noticed, not very keen, hut 
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bIj and knowing nevertheless, who wateh the teacher's 
peculiarities, know hk methods, and soon acquire the 
knack of observing the structure of his sentences, so ', 
as to find out which answer he expects. They do not 
understand the subject so well, perhaps, as many 
others; but they understand the teacher better, and 
can m-ore qnickly pronounce the characteristic word or 
the particular answer he expects. Now I do not hesitate 
to say that, as far as real education and development 
of thought are concerned, each of these three classes 
of children is injured by the habit of vague, wide, and 
ambiguous questioning which is so common among 
teachers. ' ' 

2. Direct. — Nor must the questions be allowed to 
wander from the subject, as they are very apt to do 
nnless the teacher has his lesson well in hand, and 
frames his inquiries to elicit just what he wants. Ir- 
relevant qnestioning is oftener the result of indolence 
than of lack of skill. Something more is required in 
teaching than the loose and indirect form of question- 
ing commonly employed in ordinary conversation, al- 
though there should be the same freedom and ease. 
If the teacher asks questions without knowing where 
he is going, he will soon find both himself and his chil- 
dren adrift, and no real progress being made. 

3. Pointed. — Every question should be of value ae 
a real part of the teaching, and have some distinct 
bearing and influence on the lesson. Sometimes a 
number of questions are asked without order, and in . 
an aimless, drifting sort of way, merely to occupy tim 

or because the teacher feels that some questions 
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to be asked. They begin anywhere and lead nowhere. 
The utter worthlesaneBB of such questioning has been 
already referred to. 

i. Uneciuivocal . — If the child is to grasp the bear- 
ing of a qnestion readily, it must be unequivocal in 
meaning, and anfficiently Bimple both in thought and 
language. The ideas must he well within the child's 
comprehension; and so long as clearness is secured, 
the shorter the question the better. 

5. Simply expressed. — In no part of his work ia 
it more worth the teacher's while to be economical of 
words; and those used must he such as the child is 
accustomed to, so that whether the answer is forth- 
coming or not there is no donht in his mind as to what 
is asked. There must he no useless verbiage in the 
way of introductory phrases, no round-about and con- 
sequently lengthy statements, and no unnecessary 
elaboration of idea. It is impossible to get children 
to think properly when their energies are consumed in 
endeavoring to unravel the complexity of the question, 
or to discover its import. 

The proper choice of words in asking a question is a 
point deserving of much attention. Several short ques- 
tions are better than one long one; and if the teacher 
finds that he has in his question taken too great a step 
at once, or has employed words too difficult for the 
children to understand — as he may easily do, especially 
in using technical terms — it is better for him to break 
up his question into easier ones, or to put it into another 
form, than to fill in the answer himself and pass on. 

All such round-about ways of beginning a question 
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as " Now, my good children " "I shall be glad if 

you can tell me ," "Now, if yon try I am sure 

jou will be able to say ," etc., etc., are to be 

SToided, not only as a waste of time, but as tending to 
coufase the child by taking his attention from the 
point of the question. 

Those who are unaccustomed to talk to cliildren 
often find great difficulty in framing suitable and sim- 
ple questions, and sometimes fall into ludicrous mis- 
takes. Xo teacher would ever think of asking such a 
question as the following: " Will you be good enough 
to tell me, if you happen to remember from what you 
have been told or from what you have read, under 
what circumatancea mercury placed in a long tube, 
cloaed at the upper end, rises or falls f " Such a (jues- 
tion is full of faults. 

A question may be clear as to meaning, and yet 
framed in such a clumsy or slipshod way as to be ob- 
jectionable, especially so when addressed to children. 
A faulty form, of very frequent oecurronce in teaching, 
is one in which what should be a statement, or an 
ellipaia, is changed into a question by the addition of 
Bome word or phrase that ought in most cases to hare 
come first. The words usually employed for this pur- 
pose are what, wlwn, whore, him, and the like. 

For instance: " FalatatI was a very what ? " "The 
man we siwkoof went whoroV" " Botany is the sci- 
ence of what?" "He ftHoertained which of the two 
mountains?" 

Another ralhiT (common error is for tlie teacher, 
either from careloHMnDss or from nut lin* 
bia leauu properly, to begto a qO' 
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to alter the wording, it may be several times: e. g. 

' Wliat ia the function of what purpose do the 

leaves serve, of what use are they to the plant?" If 
a question has been begun wrongly, it ia better to 
abandon it altogether than to patch and alter it until 
the children are confused. 

Sometimes again the mistake is made of welding into 
one two questions which ought to have been put sepa- 
rately, so that the children are in doubt as to which to 
answer first, and hence some say one thing some an- 
other. 

" What part of speech is the word sailed, which word 
does it tell us something about?" "Who won the 
battle of Hastings, was it really fought at Hastings?" 
" Where does the river Thames rise, has it more than 
one source?" are instances, the climax of absurdity 
being reached in such forms as — " Who dragged whom 
round the wails of what city, and why?" 

6. Requiring effort. — Questions which may be 
answered without any exercise of mind are not only 
valueless, but give rise to bad habits, and are apt to 
delude both the teacher and the children as to the 
amount learned. At the best they give undue promi- 
nence to those who are merely smart and quick, and 
consequently discourage the thoughtful; while they 
are almost certain to lead to rash guessing, carelessness, 
inattention, and superficiality. There are various 
types of these objectionable questions. 

Echo questions. — In some cases the worthlessne 
of the question arises from the fact that it asks for i 
tormation which has been given as a statement the 
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ni'itneiit l)(ifor<i; iin, " 'I'Iio Hliuik Knroitt ootittitnH ft 
gruut tniiny iir-tn-KN. VV hut docs tho Black Korimtoon- 
tuin Y " It it very oai«y fur h tnacilior to f(('t liito u hublt 
of uMiiiK UioHe "t^cho qiidiitionii", an thoy )iiive heon 

Li<a(llnK <|llCMtI<MlN Mhoiild Iw vtiry mn*ly if uver 
mniildyiMl in toiioliin^. TIiuhu mvroly ask for the 
HMHetiL of till) pupil til Honiutliiriff Kiiid by tiiti iiWdlkT, 
or ill Mtmiij wuy or othur DUKKi'Ht wliut in roqiiirtsd. 

The (tliio to tlic uiiMWor mny b» ooiivnyeil to tlio pupil 
by tho form of thu qiiuiitioii ; by thu onipbaini* luSd, onu* 
HoioUMly or tiiioDiiHoinUMly, ii])oii Koniti purlluiiliir woti 
or pbriiMo; liy Inflofilioti of tliu voiuo; or, it muy bo, by 
MODifl niKiiidcunt RoHturD, or tho oxproMloii of tho fuoo. 
It It intloriltiliiiiK how i\uivM (thililnm Hro in (mtohin^ 
any HUggoKtimi frniii mio tbuy know, liuwovnr unliitoii* 
tloiml It miiy bo, and boiu^u thoy niuy iippour to iinnwur 
well whon qiioiilioiiod in UiU wuy wliilo l.liiiy roivlly 
know littlo or nothing of tlio Mubjoct lUiout whloh 
they ui'o boind; uHkcd. Apurt ovoti from any nug- 
gOHtJon wliiituvor, or fiiiilt in tho qiioHtioniug, they 
will anKWiir u tonohor to whom Ihoy iirc iiooiiHtomed 
much moru rciidlly thun whun intnrrogutcd by n jier- 
iioti whoHu munnor und inodo of quctttioning urn ifulto 
atntnf^o to Llivm. 

Haoh quoRtionx hi*—" Uriokn iiro miido of oliiy, ar* 
they not?" " I'luntH //nnc; wlmt in tho dilloroiioe 
botwuun u plunt und n otuno ? " " In nut Hnowdoii a 
high moiintuin ? " " IJoou tho (Jungow untcr tho ooean 
by ono moutli or by many chimndtt" domiiiid nothing 
from the ohild but u littlo attontion. 

" Never, If you can hnlp it," vi.^* lflto\\ <^, «iV\ I 
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" communicate a fact in your question. Contrive to 
educe every fact from the class." Hia whole treat- 
ment of this subject (pp. 61-66) is most instructive. 

An example of stupefying mind by this wrong ques- 
tioning is given in Page's Theory and Practice, Syra- 
cuse edition, page 107. 

Yes or no qiiestions.^It is customary to condemn 
the use in teaching of all questions which require only 
yes or no for answer (aometimeH, but improperly, 
called " direct " questions) ; but this general condemna- 
tion is too sweeping. Much depends upon whether 
the question calls for a decision between two alterna- 
tives, or does not; the real point is, not whether the 
answer ia "yes" or "no" but whether the question 
appeals to the child in a useful manner. If, as is com- 
monly the case, questions of this kind are put in such 
a way that there is practically no douht as to the 
nature of the reply expected, and even the most 
thoughtless can answer them, then by all means they 
should he avoided by the teacher. Thus it often hap- 
pens that children know' the answer is to be yes if the 
qnestion ends with the rising inflection, and no if it 
ends with the falling. Many cases, however, arise in 
teaching, where a question may only demand " yes " 
or " no ", but to decide correctly which of the two 
necessitates an exercise of judgment, and it may be a 
difficult one, on the part of the pupji. There seema 
to be no reason why such questions should not be 
used, if judiciously employed, and if guessing is dis- 
couraged by frequently following up the reply with 
other questions respecting the grounds upon which the 
soever is based. (~ 
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SometimeB a difficult queBtion of the " yes " or " e 
form is used merely to start au inquiry, or to direct j 
attention to and excite an ititereBt in the next point to j 
be considered. The conflrmation of either of the pos- 
Bibte replies is deferred for the time, and the matter 
decided by eliciting the facts which justify the one f 
concliiRion rather than the other, or by an appeal to. 1 
experiment, or possibly by the association of both I 
these plane. For instance, the teacher may have been ' 
explaining about the pressure of the air in all direc- 
tions, and ask, " If I fill a glass full of water, place a j 
card over the mouth of the glass and turn it npstde < 
down, will the water run out?" He listens to the ' 
eipreBsionB of opinion but doea not definitely accept ' 
either one view or the other, and then proteeds to 
question those who take either side as to why they 
believe themBetves to be correct. The children being 
now thoroughly interested in the result, and fully pre- 
pared for the experiment, the teacher performs it and 
Betttcs the point. In this way the experiment is much 
more clearly understood and remembered than if the 
result had been merely foretold by the teacher. The 
' thoughtful members of the elaaa are rewarded by the 
satisfaction of being right, and the raah or careless are 
taught a UBofuI lesson as to the necesBity for cautious 
judgment, while both are stimulated to further effort, 
When children have been taught certain facts, and 
the teacher needs to gather up the ideas rapidly in 
order to pass to some further truth, the occasional use 
of " yes or no " questions, mixed with others of easy 
form, is often justifiable as an expeditious method of 
Bunhalling his points in order that their bearing may 
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"be made out. It is not thought, bo much as rapid 
review, which is here wanted. Ordinary questioning 
■wonld be too slow, while the plan jnat mentioned iB 
often to be preferred to direct address as giving more 
variety and brightness to the work. 

Something might also be said for the occasional ase 
of questions demanding "yes" or "no" with small 
children, where much encouragement is often neces- 
sary to get answers given at all, and these must be of 
the simplest possible character. 

AltematiTe t[uestioiis. — Allied to the forms dis- 
cussed above are the questions which contain their own 
answers, and simply offer a choice between two things, 
aa— " Is iron a hard or a soft metal ?" "Is this green 
or bluef " " lathe sun a hot or a cold body ?" Aa a 
rule, questions of this kind should certainly-be shunned ; 
for, apart from the fact that they involve no intellect- 
nal effort, no form of question is so likely to lead to 
guessing. Even if nothing in the question, or in the 
mode of putting it, suggests what is wanted, the child 
knows he will he able to give the correct answer at a 
second try, at most, and therefore makes a shot at it. 

It is often amusing to watch a class qnestioned in 
this way. The moment the teacher has pronounced 
one of the possible replies wrong, out go the bands of 
those on the watch for such a chance; and, though 
they may know absolutely nothing about the subject, 
they plume themselves on having answered the ques- 
tion. Where such a method of questioning is common 
many of the children will make no effort tbemselvea, 
and watch again and again for the second opportunity. 
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7. R«aNOiiaW.v (lilllcult.— It k not all i 
to find teachers, who know little of children and arsi | 
unahle to look at things from their point of view, ask- 
ing questiona which are far heyond the powers of those J 
interrogated, and iit times even such as would tax the ' 
powers of a trained mind to answer correctly. The ' 
difficulty to the pupil may arise from a variety of, I 
causes. 

In some instances the question includes so much ae 
completely to bewilder the child, even when the de- 
tails are within his knowledge, and he would be able to 
give thorn correctly if asked for ono at u time. He is 
unable to frame properly ho long a statement as is re- 
quired; he finds great difficulty even in discovering 
where to begin, and being unable to think continuously 
without help he is pretty certain to give a very incom- 
plete reply, or to flounder his way through a sentence 
or two and break down. 

"How is ft glacier formed?" "Why does a stick I 
appear bent in water ? " " What becomes of a shower ' 
of rain?" "What occurred when Cffisar came to 
Britain ? " " What were the circiimstanceB in which 
William the conqueror met his death?" are examplei 
of this kind of question. 

Sometimes the mistake is made of asking for informa- 
tion which the children cannot reasonably be expected 
to give. In many fasea of this kind the facts asked 
for are such as it is the purpose of the lesson to teach; 
and, although they have not been touched upon in any 1 
way by the teacher, he puts the questions in the hope 
of their being answered from previous knowledge. He 
It misled by taking his own past experience for that J 
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of the children, and fails to see that what many have 
been for a long time perfectly familiar to him, or 
brooght under his notice almost daily, may, from the 
different character of their surronndingB, be quite un- 
known to them. Kot only are such questions uselesB, 
but, if at all frequent, the failure to answer them tends 
to relax effort and to discourage the children, while 
the long pauses which are likely to occur take all the 
epirit out of_the lesson. 

It is easy to fall into the error described in the case 
of terms not generally current but common enongh 
in certain districts. The following actually occurred. 
A teacher was giving a lesson on the Manufacture of a 
Tea-cwp and Samer, and after describing the various 
materials and the way they are ground and mixed, he 
said, " Now what is the white liquid made of all these 
things called?" As no hand was raised he proceeded: 
"Well, surely some of you can tell me that; what ia 
the liquid called? Come, do think." Perhaps, in 
the district from which the teacher came, most boya 
would have been able to give the reply, but no amount 
of thought would have enabled those in front of him 
to do so. 

Another common case of demanding too much from 
the pupil is asking queationa which call upon him to 
give a definition, when nothing in tho lesson has led 
up to it. It may seem an easy thing t6 answer such 
questions as " What is an animal?" " What is salt?" 
" What is a plant ? " and ao on. No doubt the child 
knows the things when he sees them, but to give an 
adequate answer in caacs like these is a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. He has not only to settle upon 
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the neceeeary distinguishing characteriBticB, but also- 1 
to find the words whereby to express them in a neat and I 
correct form; and this he ooght not to be expected tol 
do until he has been prepared for it by the foregoing" i 
teaching. Even then it ia generally bettor to direct " 
attention to each point in turn by ii series of questions, 
and to work up to the complete statement as the final 
step. When a child ia asked point blank for a defini- 
tion he has not boon taught, all he gonorally does is to- J 
give some obvious quality and omit the reat, or to- 1 
mention an instance or an illnstration. For example, I 
a child asked " What ia ain?" is pretty certain to givfr I 
some such reply as " stealing," " using bad langiiage,"' I 
"telling a lie," "being cruel," etc. I 

If, when the teacher is about to aak for a definition, M 
he would think what answer he himself would give, 1 
the questirm would probably be at once changed in I 
form, or broken up into several; and, at least, he I 
would be saved from looking upon the children w- M 
stupid on at:count of their faulty replies. Even whera> I 
the definition is correctly approached, unnecessary I 
anxiety is often shown to set forth simple things in a I 
cut-and-dried formula, when really all that the child I 
needs ia clear ideas. I 

The story is told that a gentleman once asked »-l 
class, " What is a window ?" and, after rejecting such I 
answers as, " A hole in the wall to let in the light," I 
complained of the want of intelligence shown by the 1 
children. On being requested to give the reply hft I 
expected, he hesitated, and then said: " A window ia< 1 
an aperture Everybody kuowe what a window i9."J 
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Exactlj, but it is not every one who can exprosa Buch 
knowledge in precisely the words expected. 

In dealing with yonng children the mistake is some- 
times made of asking questions which demand that a 
process of reasoning shall be gone through before the 
answer can be arrived at. Until the child's mind has 
been sufficiently developed it is impoasible for him to 
give such a reply as is needed. He has first to be 
taught how to reason by placing before him two 
familiar things, directing attention to each in turn, 
then taking them in connection, and finally establish- 
ing a relation between them. Questions are here of 
the greatest nae, but they must be of the simplest 
description; and even when these early exercises can 
be managed with some success, a conclusion should be 
reached through a serl&i of questions, — not demanded 
as a single effort until the child can reason readily for 
himself. 

Some teachers are very fond of asking a simple ques- 
tion requiring a decision, and then following it up 
with — Whj ? This is in many cases a more difficult 
exercise than is commonly recognized, and needs to 
be used with a good deal of discrimination. It may 
often be profitably employed in the case of elder chil- 
dren; but it should be borne in mind that to give 
reasons for a conclusion is generally more difRcnlt than 
to arrive at a correct inference, and that consequently 
the question Why f should be sparingly used with little 
ones. A child will often, by a kind of instinctive 
judgment, arrive at the right answer, when he is quite 
unable to go back and state the grounds upon which 
he has baaed his reply. i 
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Occasional questions beyond the power of the major- I 

itj of the children may he used with advantage, in I 
■order to give the brighter members of the clasa i 
chantie of putting out their strength, and to prevent 1 
them from growing listless and inattentive. Care must 
be exercised, however, not to take up too much time 
■with the answers to such qnestiona. 

Sometimes, too, a hard question at the close of a 
lesson may be left for the children to ponder over and 
try to find out the answer for themselyes. The point 
may easily be taken up again when the next lesson of 
the kind is given. 

Young even suggests (p. 20} that questions impossi- 
ble of answer be sometimes asked; as, " Where did I 
Elijah die?" " How far must parallel lines be produced J 
before they meet ? " " To which of the two poles is I 
iQuito nearer ? " Of course the purpose here is to fix I 
firmly in mind the fact which makes an answer im- 
possible. 

As to whether the questioning is to be considered I 
difficult or not will depend upon the circumstances. 
It is a relative matter, not an absolute one. The chief I 
oonaiderations to be kept in mind in estimating the 1 
difficulty of questions are the following: 

,(a) The experience, knowledge, and power of appre- 

^^^ hension of the children. 

^^^K) The mode in which the questions are worded. 

^^^K) The nature of the mental exercise involved in 

^^^V giving the answers — c. g., observation, recol- 

^^^B^ lection, judgment, reasoning. 

^^^B) The extent to which it is assumed that the child 
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can express his thoughts fluently Id suitable 
language. 
(e) The strangeneBa or familiarity of the Bubject, 
and of the ternis employed in connection 
with it. 
(/) The way in which the queetionB are connected 
in serieR, the difficulty of thinking being les- 
sened where each question leads the mind in 
the direction of the next. 
ig) The state of the class — that is, whether the chil- 
dren are fresh to their work, or tired owing to 
previous exercises, physical conditions, or any 
other cause. 
S. Varied in form and difficulty. — The teacher 
should be careful not to cast all his questions in the 
flame mould or even to confine them tu certain set pat- 
terns. Children soon become accustomed to a particu- 
' lar form of questioning, and this leads them to answer 
to a certain extent mechanically ; while the work under 
snch circumstances is liable to grow tedious and unin- 
teresting from the want of relief. Besides, to frame 
all questions according to a few fixed models, no matter 
how correct these may be, shows such pOTcrty of 
resource and want of skill in the use of language as 
seriously to detract from the value of the teaching. 

The words used in putting a question upon a fact 
should not, as a rule, be those which have been used 
in teaching it. 

Want of variety in the questioning is pretty certain 

to lead to a similar defect in tlie answering, and the 

pupil loses the benefit which comes from repeatedly 

I baring to express his knowledge in some new way. 
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Even when the same fact has to be asked for several 
times daring the course of a leaeon — as occurs again 
and again in practice — it is a mietake to use the same 
words on each occasion; for when the child recognizes 
that the question has been previously put he turns his 
mind back to find the answer he gave before, whereas 
a new setting of the question would have led to ao 
independent effort to find the right idea. 

When, again, a prepared passage from a book has to 
be examined upon, and the remembrance of the ideas 
or contained facts is alone important, the words of 
the text should be avoided in framing the questions, 
and as far us poBBible the child should also be induced 
to express the answers in hia own way. Unless this 
is done the teacher cannot be certain that the child 
know»; he may give the correct answer bo far as words 
are concerned, hut have no corresponding ideas. 

The wise teacher will vary the form and wording of 
his qucBtions as mut^h aa poBsible; and if at first he 
finds himself unable to accomplish all he could wish 
in this matter, a little earnest practice will soon remove 
most of the ditSculty. More teachers fail in this and 
in other respeota from not knowing what to aim at, 
or from not taking sufficient pains to learn, than from 
any lack of ability. 

Converse qiieHtioiix. — In employing questions for 
securing the repetition of some important point, it is 
often necesaary to transform a question again and 
again, that the mutter may be looked at from all aides, 
although, really, the information involved is the same 
in each case. 

Thus, supposing the children to have been taught 
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that the atmospheric pressure ander ordinary condi- 
tions is about 15 Ibe. per square inch, the fact may be 
fixed directly by having the statement repeated several 
times, or better, by questioning somewhat as follows : 
" What is the amount of the pressure of the atmos- 
phere on a square inch ? " " Of what did we say 15 
lbs. was a measure ? " " If I take a square inch of 
the surface of this table what is the weight of the air 
upon it ? " " What does 15 lbs. per square inch repre- 
sent with respect to the atmosphere ? " 

With very young children this repeated asking for 
information in a changed form is often most valuable;. 
the reiteration not only deepens the impression made, 
and so strengthens remembrance, but helps to secure 
that the pupils understand the fact brought forward, 
by giving them time completely to realize what it means, 

The following is a very simple instance: " What 
was the name of Abraham's eon ¥ " " Who was Isaac's 
father ? " '" What relation was Isaac to Abraham ? " 
" What relation was Abraham to Isaac ? " 

In class-teaching it is not possible to make every 
question suitable for every child, as though he alone 
had to be considered; but, in any continuous use of 
questions, they should be so varied in diflSculty that, 
while the larger number of them ought certainly to 
afford useful exercise for the average members of the 
class, others are calculated more particularly to meet 
the needs of the duller or of the brighter children. 

ft. Connected in series. — The value of connecting 
information and of associating ideas of a like kind — of 
packing them away as it were in the right place in the 
mjad — baa been touched upon already. To systematize 
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knowledge in this way for the child, and link together 
iudjvidnul items of information so that they have a 
combined meaning, is a matter of the most vital 
importance in teaching, and to secure its accomplish- 
ment no device may be more beneficially and Buccess- 
fuUy emjiloyed than questioning. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to see how much depends 
upon the proper sequence and connection of the ques- 
tions, and to recognize that, in putting them, care 
should bo taken always to keep to some distinct line 
of thought. Each question should be based upon, or 
at least related to, the preceding answer; so that not 
only may the child be assisted in associating properly 
the various points brought before him, but, by having 
his attention turned in a definite direction, he may the 
more readily pass from what he has already acquired 
to that which he has yet to learn. 

The preparation, however, should be of a line of 
queBtiouing, not of a list of questions. To settle just 
what questions are to be asked is a waste of time, and 
to adhere to sucli questions is a pretty sure way of j 
rendering the lesson artificial. In ordinary eases the ' 
actual questions shoald be left to the needs of the < 
moment, so that each may grow naturally out of the 
preceding answers; and, even when some difficult point 1 
IB to be reached by questioning, the most that can be | 
Qsetully done is to think over a possible series of quee- 
tione which follow the line it is intended to take. For I 
R teacher, especially an inexperienced one, to have j 
Boch a serieii in his mind as nugijestious may be of great I 
asBiatance, and will often prevent him from wandering, 
The questions themselves however are pretty sure ta I 
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be greatly modified, and may be qoite changed, when 
the point comee to be taught. 

Fit«h eaya (p. 71): " We have often been strncfc, I 
dare say, in reading the newspapers, to find what plain 
and aenaible evidence the witnesses all appear to give 
at judicial trials. We recognize the name of some par- 
ticular person, and we know, perhaps, that he is an 
anedncated man, apt to talk in an incoherent and 
desultory way on most subjects, utteriy incapable of 
telling a simple story without wandering and blunder- 
ing, and Tery nerrous withal; yet if he happens to 
have been a witness at a trial, and we read the pub- 
lished report of his testimony, we are surprised to find 
what a connected, straightforward story it is ; there is 
no irrelevant or needless matter introduced, and yet 
not one significant fact is omitted. We wonder how 
snch a man could have stood up in a crowded court, 
and narrated facts with all this propriety and good 
taste. But the truth is that the witness is not entitled 
to your praise. He never recited the narrative in the 
way implied by the newspaper report. But he stood 
opposite to a man who had studied the art of ques- 
tioning, and he replied in succession to a series of 
interrogations which the barrister proposed to him, 
The reporter for the press has done no more than copy 
down, in the exact order in which they were given, 
all the replies to these questions; and if the sum of 
these replies reads to us like a consistent narrative, 
is because the lawyer knew how to marshal his facta 
beforehand, had the skill to determine what was neces- 
aary, and what was not necessary, to the case in hand, 
Jtnd to propose his questions so as to draw out, even 
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from a confuaed and bewildered mind, a cohereut 
statement of facts. We may take a hint, I think, , 
from the practice of the bar in this respect; and, 
especially in questioning by way of examination, we i 
may remember that the auBwera of the children, if i 
they could be taken down at the moment, ought to | 
form a complete, orderly, and clear summary of the I 
entire contents of the lesson." 

Ramhiing questioning prevents continuous think- | 
ing on the part of the child, and often loaves him con- 
founded, not becauae the question is beyond his power i 
or knowledge, if it had been properly led up to, but I 
on account of the broken and zigzag course pursued by I 
the teacher. 

Some teachers have a moat unfortunate method of I 
trying to avoid a panso, if the next point does not I 
occur to them, or they are at a Iobs for a word. This 
ia to ask a question abruptly about something dealt 
with earlier in the lesson; so that, while the children 
are expecting to go forward, they are suddenly called 
upon to turn their attention to some matter completely 
diaeociated from that under conaideration. 

Examination questions are naturally more dis- 
cursive than those used during the teaching; but even 
here there should be a definite order in which the 
points are again brought under the notice of the child, 
and the questions must bo kept within the area covered , 
by the previous teaching. 

Tlie steps from one question to another must I 
be such as the children can take; and it is necessary j 
for the teacher to be on the watch at all points that he J 
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may make sure he is being intelligeutly followed. 
TJnleaa he is cautious in this respect the connection 
between the ideas is likely to exist only in his own 
mind; and while the questions may appear to him to 
be consecutive and fitly framed to develop the lesson, 
the pupils, unable to take such long leaps, may be in 
a state of perplexity, so far as any relationship between 
the various facts is concerned. In such circumstances 
the teacher is very liable to credit to the stu])idity of 
the children, rather than to the imperfection of his 
own questioning, their failure to grasp what is being 
taught. 

10. Conversational. — The success with which 
questioning is conducted so as to be made attractivs 
to children depends very much upon the way in which 
the questions are asked. Few influences are more 
stimulative to children than a cheerful, appreciative, 
and sympathetic manner on the part of the teacher; 
and this is especially the case in questioning. The 
exercise should be, as far as possible, like a pleasant 
animated conversation, and entirely free from the stiS 
formalism which sometimes characterizes.it. Vivacity 
and pleasantness put the pupils on good terms with 
their work, arouse in them a desire to do their best, 
and prevent their flagging or becoming wearied of 
answering ho soon as they otherwise would. 

Many good examples of the " conversational method" 
may be found in books, especially in some of the beat 
Btory-books for children ; but we must be on our guard 
against that shatn ctmversational plan to be found in the 
ordinary *' qnestion-and-answer books ". In these 
there is no true dialogae; all the brightness, freedom. 
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and naturaluess of conversation are absent; and the 
information is presented in an entirely artificial and 
often pompons way, which is as unlike the akilfnl 
guidaneo of the child to think and diacover for himself 
ae anything can well be. To call the method in auch 
a caae " Socratic ", as some writeraof these bookfi do, Is 
an absurdity which is only equalled by the ignorance 
displayed in such a statement. 

The well-known chapter on " Eyes and no Eyes " in 
" Evenings at Home " is a capital instance of the spirit 
and way in which teaching by conversation should be 
carried out ; and in the admirable dialogue quoted on 
p. 34 from the Rev. Edward Thring's "Theory and 
Practice of Teaching" the method is seen at its best. 

Any means which will give zeat and animation to the 
questioning, and banish drowsiness and indisposition 
to eflort, is worth consideration ; but at the same time 
the teacher must not put on u melodramatic air and' 
act his part. Tiie more perfectly easy and natural he 
is the better. Some teachers make the mistake of 
being fussy and bustling, which is tiresome and dis- 
ooncerting; others of being stilted and magisterial, 
which is chilling and depressing ; a few of being too 
exacting, and correcting mistakes in a harsh, snappish 
way, which renders the children afraid to answer, and 
eventually silences them. 

QnestloHH Hliould be spirited without hesitation, 
but at the same time without hurry. If clearly given, 
they should not be repeated again and again, as is. 
often done, in the teacher's anxiety to obtain answers 
quickly, This repetition of the question, frequently 
vith the added behest to think, defeats its own. ^ar- 
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poae, and so far from assiating the cliiid, simply 
embarrassea him. 

To put the questions in a slow, dull, or drawling 
way, as though the teacher himself found the work 
tedious, and, it may be, with long pauses while he 
considers what he shall ask next, naturally damps out 
interest in answering, and rapidly leads to wearineBfl 
and inattention. 

The tone of voice should he bright and enooarag- 
ing, and the words should be given with sufficient 
deliberation and force for every child to hear with 
ease. ^Vhen very considerable effort is necessary to 
catch the words of the question, this is so much energy 
withdrawn from the answering. 

11. Well distributed over both the lesson and the 
class, —The employment of questioning is uo exception 
to the rule tliat a method should not be used so exclu- 
sively and persistently as to weary the children by the 
monotony of the exercise; but, this being kept in 
mind, questions may with advantage be introduced at 
any point, and into any subject where they can be 
made to accomplish effectively and quickly what is 
required. Questioning should be so woven into the 
teaching that, while continually employed as an 
auxiliary to Other devices, its more deliberate and Spe- 
cific use as a distinct method shoiild be judiciously dis- 
tributed over the lesson. 

It is sometimes said that nothing should be told to 
a child which it is possible for him, with the aid of 
«[ae8tioning, to discover. This is an over-statement of 
ihe case which is calculated to do more harm than 
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good, and to destroy that faith in the value of th^ 1 
device properly employed which every teacher should I 
have. Where the discovery cannot be made without 1 
unreasonable difficulty, or an extravagant expenditure I 
of time, questioning should be abandoned for some J 
method less exacting and more direct. The point for 1 
consideration is uot whether the information can be i 
arrived at by the greatest exercise of ingenuity, and J 
after a large number of attempts, but whether ques- 1 
tioning is the best means, all things considered, fori 
fixing the facts with certainty and intelligence in thvl 
minda of the children. 

The best general way of asking a question i 
address the whole class, on the understanding that all I 
who can answer are to hold up one hand, and then to 1 
select one or more pupils to give the reply. Mucli 1 
good judgment may be shown in the way this selection I 
is made. If the question is an easy one, it may well I 
be answered by the less able members of the class; but J 
if it is fairly difficult it is, iw « rak, better to allow J 
some child to answer who may reasonably be expected I 
to do so correctly. Those, however, who show any sign ] 
of inattention should be frequently challenged, and is 1 
some cases called upon to repeat the question. The J 
main thing is to keep the thing lesson " going ", and J 
to secure that every child shall be on the alert. For I 
this reason the question should always be asked beforv' I 
the pupil to answer is called upon. Each one should I 
feel that he is liable to be called upon ut any moment, J 
and that directly he begins tu gaze about, or in any I 
way to show that he is not properly attending to what I 
JB being said, he is almost certain to be chosen, h^ thsj 
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teacher to give an answer. The stolid look and the 
dnll eye soon betray to the watchful teacher when the 
child is not learning. 

The greater eaae and fjuickneaa with which answers 
may be obtained from the brighter children is a great 
temptation to the teacher to overlook the duller and 
more ignorant ones during questioning. He should 
hear this carefully in mind, in order that the latter may 
receive their full share of attention ; but, in his anxiety 
to do the best that is possible for such children, he 
must not fall into the opposite error of directing to them 
a greater proportion of the questions than is their due, 
and so of neglecting the needs of those who are able to 
move more rapidly. Occasionally, and in special cir- 
-cumstances, it ie a good plan for the sake of variety to 
go round the class with a series of questions, calling 
■upon each boy in turn to answer one; this plan, how- 
ever, should not be generally adopted. 

If properly treated children are easily interested, and 
soon become inquisitive about any subject which la 
made attractive to them. When quite at their ease, 
and in sympathy with the teacher, it is therefore per- 
fectly natural for them to ask questions; so much so 
that a child has been called " an animated interroga- 
tion point ". This questioning of the-teacher by the 
children, if kept within proper limits, is a thing to be 
distinctly encouraged, especially with little ones; and 
if managed at all skilfully will not only banish all idea 
of lesson drudgery from the minds of the children, but 
also afford the teacher just the opportunities he wanta 
for putting his own questions in return. In fact, in 
many cases, by a series of well-directed q^uestiona 
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child may be made, greatly to his aatiafaction, to find 
the answer to his own question. Any honest seeking 
for further information, or statement of a real (lifi 
culty, should be listened to patiently, and answered in 
the most fitting way which the teacher's knowledge 
and circumstances allow. A little management on hia i 
part will soon ensure that the questions asiced are kept | 
within the limits of the aubject in hand, and are not 
put merely for the sake of asking. Any inquiry which 
is uBefal in itself but which has no direct bearing on ' 
the lesson may, if more than a word or two are re- 
quired, be easily answered at some more suitable I 
opportunity. 

Sometimes it is nsef ul, as a relief from routine work, i 
to allow children to qnestion one another. One boy I 
stands up and the others ask him any questions they I 
please on thtf lesson, or the subject selected, the teacher ' 
indicating the order in which this is to be done. If j 
the one questioned fails to reply correctly, the ques- 
tioner, after giving the right answer, takes his place, | 
until he hi tura is deposed, and so on. Children 
such circumstances often display great aeuteness and I 
ingenuity in framing questions, and the exercise affords [ 
a useful training in smartness and readiness of reply; 
while at the same time it encourages confidence and I 
independence of view. It almost always excites the I 
keenest interest, and the children are generally re- 
freshed by it; the questioning, however, is naturally I 
ci too desultory a character to be employed otherwise J 
a as a relaxation. 



CHAPTEE IV 

QUALITIES AND TREATMENT OF ANSWEBS 

If the child is to gain all the benefit which should 
result from his being questioned correctly it is quite as 
important for the teacher to attend to the answers 
given as to the mode of questioning. This is not 
always recognized, at least in practice, the teacher 
apparently feeling that if the question has been prop- 
erly put the faultiness of the replies is entirely due to 
the children. The nature, however, of the answering 
will be pretty much what the teacher makes it; and 
not only will it often be impossible for bim to frame 
his questions in the most suitable way unless the 
answers are properly considered, but neglect on his 
part in this matter will tell most prejudicially upon 
the intellectual habits and training of the children. If 
on the other hand they see that no carelessness is ever 
passed over, and that the teacher will not rest content 
with anything less than the best they can give, they 
naturally soon learn to answer, at least passably, in 
the way required. Questioning and answering act and 
react upon one another, and neither is likely to be what 
it should be when the teacher is content with a low 
standard in the other. 

1. Good answers. — The chief things to be aimed 
at in good answering are, readiness in finding the right 

(64) 
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ideas, and aptneas in putting them into the form 
of words that will best make them clear to others. In 
many cases it is evident that the child knows what is 
asked of him, but is unable, from the limited nature 
of his vocabulary and his defective experience in the 
use of words, to state exactly what he meana. To 
answer a question weU in all respects is often far from " 
an easy matter; and it is not to be expected, even with 
the most careful handling, that all the answers of chil- 
dren can be made to come up to a theoretically satis- 
factory standard. Much, nevertheless, may be done 
in this respect if the teacher is alive to what should be 
required, and gives in a kindly and judicious manner 
anch help as is needed. 

The way in which the teacher deals with the answers 
given will, if he adopts the right course, soon make 
evident to the children what they should aim at, and 
will encourage them to take pains in stuting properly 
irhat they know. 

Good answers should be : 

(o) Exact as far as they go — showing that the pupil 
Taoognizes the point of the question, and endeavors 
to give clearly and precisely what he believes to b 
vanted. Truth and error are often strangely mixed ii 
the answers of children, but if there is no doubt as to 
vluoh is which, such replies are easily dealt with. 
The greater difficulty, however, is the haziness of con- 
oeption, and consequent vagueness of answering, which 
resnlts from half-formed ideas and leaves it uncertain 
to what extent the child is right or wrong in what he 
says. This indetiniteness the teacher should do hiS' 
best to banish. 
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(h) Complete. — The auawer should be expressed 
with Hufficient fulness to be inteUigible to the class, 
and should give all that the question aaka, biit nothing 
else. Unless the teacher is heedful in this matter, the 
child, either from indolence or carelessness, will in 
many cases merely hint at the reply instead of stating 
' it, flinging in a word or two and leaving the rest to be 
imagined. It may be evident that his knowledge is 
not at fault; that is not enough; he must be made to 
state what he has to say with as much completeness &s 
he is capable of. 

Partial answers, if correct as far as they go and 
properly espressed,- must frequently be accepted; and 
in such cases the missing information should he sup- 
plied by other pupils until the complete statement ia 
arrived at. But, generally speaking, when this has 
been done, the pupil first called upon should be made 
to give the full reply. 

It is sometimes urged that alt answers should be sen- 
tences, single words or short phrases not being allowed. 
In answering questions in writing this no doubt should 
be adhered to, but whether it is wise to insist upon it 
in leaching will depend almost entirely upon the nature 
of the questions. There are, of course, many cases — 
more particularly with elder children, and where 
thought is appealed to rather than memory — in which 
nothing short of a complete reply should be accepted; 
but to compel children always to give answers ao 
expressed as to be intelligible without the question, 
especially where the object ia merely to teat the re- 
membranoe of certain facts, would destroy the spirit 
of the exercise and render it slow, formal, and tedioml. 
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Oood Its tho dUcipIioe referred to may be id the ab- 
stract, practical needs here often ontweigh theuretinal i 
c on ci derations, and no hard and faat rule should be | 
adhered to in the matter. After all it is really a qnea- I 
tion of good Judgment on the part of the teaeher. 

Whenever prepositions precede wh-jm. which, or what I 
In the question, they should however be always | 
expressed in the answer; as, " By what right did John I 
succeed to the throne ? " " By the will of hia brother. I 
Richard." (Young, p. M.) 

(c) Exact. — When answering ia properly managed 
it ia not only a training in exactness of thought, but 
also aSords valuable exercise in the use of language; 
and further, gives children confidence and ease in put- 
ting their thoughts before others. What is required . 
should be stated directly, in grammatically correct | 
form, and in such a way that the substance of the reply 
may be readily grasped by all the members of the class. 
Clearness of meaning and neatness of expression are 
features in answering which it is worth while to take 
a great deal of trouble to secure; aud this not so much 
from the increased excellence of the answer — though 
that is an important thing in itself — as from the 
thought and judgment which the qualities just men- 
tioned involve before the reply can be fully given. 

Of course, when testing questions are used more 
eepeeially for the purpose of recapitulation, the answers 
should be known, and, as they usually demand only 
few words, rapidity of reply in most cases may be 
reasonably expected ; but, in answering more difficult-. 
questiima, if the child is to be tlioughtful, and consider J 
^ow beet he may put into words what he has to w^^S 
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he moat not be hurried or distracted by his sarromid' 
inga. Hurry lies at the root of many defects in leani' 
ing; and to It the blunders and badly expressed replies 
of children are doe in a far larger measure than is 
commonly realized. It is oaa of the defects of class 
queationing that the competitive element — uaeful aait 
is in other ways — tends to encourage hasty anawering. 
The pnpil, naturally eager not to be behind hia neigh- 
.bors, does not give himself time to be certain and exact; 
and consequently his answers, even within his knowl- 
edge and power, are very apt to be rambling and 
clumay, if not unintelligible. 

For the teacher to pause loug enough before accept- 
ing a reply to give time for thought is uaeful ; but this 
only partially meets the ease, for the child, constrained 
by seeing other hands go up, puts out hia own the 
moment anything like an answer occurs to him; and 
no matter how much time is given after this, his 
attention is fixed upon the teacher, and he does not 
reconsider or try to amend his first rough draft of e> 
reply. Something may also be effected in the way of 
cure by commending deserving answers from the mors 
steady and cautious children, and by refusing to accept 
ill-considered and badly-worded replies. These the 
answerers may well be compelled to re-express, when- 
ever it can be done without unduly delaying the 
teaching. 

Simplicity of wordiug is a thing to be distinctly 
encouraged. Sometimes from love of display, a pupil 
will use big words or pretentioiis phrases, which, in all 
likelihood, he very imperfectly understands. 8nch 
attempts should meet with no favor from the teachef ;. 
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and occasionaUy it may be well to point out how much 
better the answer would have been if given in a eim- 
plor form. 

Children hare to take in information through the 
teacher'fl words; they should be encouraged to give it 
back again in their own. The re-expresaion of infor- 
mation in their own terms ia the best test of under- 
standing, and often throws light npon the way in 
which they moat naturally regard things. Except 
where the word-form is important — as in a quotation, 
definition, or the statement of a seientiflc law — the 
child should feel, from the way in which the teacher 
accepts the answers, that originality of wording is 
looked upon by hira as an additional excellence to cor- 
rectness of idea. 

(d) Prompt. — The rapidity with which answers 
should be accepted, as we have just seen, will depend 
upon the nature of the questions. So long as the 
replies are satisfactory, the more promptly they are 
given the better. SmartnesB and interest generally go 
together and stimulate the child to further effort. 
The welfare of the class as a whole, however, must not 
be sacrificed to the quickness of a few. Reasonable 
time must be given for the children to collect their 
ideas and put them in order; but this being granted. 
there must be no sluggishness or loitering in giving 
the answer, no bungling hesitation and hazarding of 
guesses, and no looking to one another for some sug' 
gestion to put them on the right track. 

In answering upon what has been previously given 
in the lesson the readiness with which the learnera 
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answer is generally an indication as to how far the 
teaching has been grasped with success. 

Such rules as that the children should rise when giv- 
ing an answer may often be suspended for the sake of 
greater rapidity of replies. 

(e) Distinctly given — ^in the natural tone of voice 
and with sufficient deliberation and clearness to be 
heard without effort by all concerned. The teacher 
should not allow the children to give their replies in 
such an indistinct and mumbling way that only a word 
here and there can be caught. On the other hand they 
should be taught that to be heard requires distinctness 
of articulation — not shouting. 

2. Bad answers. — In addition to the several faulty 
modes of answering already incidentally referred to, 
there are others of even more pronounced character to . 
which the teacher's attention should be directed. 

(a) Guessing is one of the commonest as well as one 
of the most harmful types of bad answering. The 
child often makes no effort to think or discover the 
correct reply, but heedlessly hazards an answer, or it 
may be several one after another, on the mere chance 
of being right. The evil of allowing children to fall 
into the way of thus gambling with words is serious; 
and the practice should be discouraged at all points 
in any reasonable way that may offer itself. No under- 
standing accompanies the guess even when correct ; and 
frequently the replies given are so senseless as to show 
that the child is not even conscious of the import of 
what he is saying. This is '' disrespectful to the 
teacher and a nuisance to the class." 
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In some instances the dofect of the answer may be 
shown by a further question ; in otliers the absurdity 
of the reply should be distinctly exposed, while any 
gross case should bo met by a dirocit reprimand. A 
little wholesome ridioule also, if wisely applied, will 
prove frequently of couHiderable servicHi. 

The teacher who shuts his eyes to guessing is reailly 
helping to foster iiabits of carelessness and rash state- 
ment altogether opposed to true educational influences. 
Not only does the child in su(*h circumstances lose tlie 
good which the questioning should secure to him, but 
the bad effects of the practice are manifested in many 
ways, and extend beyond the period of school life. 

(6) ReeklONN aiiNwerhiff is closely allied to guess- 
ing. The child simply jum])s at a (Jonclusion, or blurts 
out probably the first idea that enters his head, with- 
out taking the trouble to settle how far the answer is 
correct. Oftentimes if the tea<;her pauses and puts 
the question again, in a way whi(;h shows that it must 
not be trifled with, the answer is able quite readily to 
correct his own statement. Su(5h answers are not mis- 
takes, but stupid blameworthy blunders, and they 
should not be allowed to go by without reproof. 
**Real mistakes," says Mr. Thring, '* are one thing. 
Sham mistakes are another. And the learners ought 
to have the distinction sharply and strongly cut across 
thoir minds. A boy ought to be made to see always 
that what he r:a/^ do he ^W/ do. ..It is not the knowl- 
edge of the miserable tenso or (;ase, that is the ques- 
tion, but the slackness of mind that is so deadly, the 
trained activity that is at staki^" The teacher must 
look to himself as well as to tiie chihlren, for vague 
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questioning is sometimes at the bottom of the fault; 
and in any caee be has himself to blame if such ansvers 
are at all common in hia class, at least for any length 
of time. See page 3S. 

(c) Careless answering; ia another frequent form, 
where, in what Mr. Thring calls the " no answer 
plague ", the reply given is not what ia asked for, but 
some other piece of information generally ullied to it. 

Thus it is asked, " What is the height of Snowdon ? " 
and the reply is " It is the highest mountain in Eng- 
land and Wales ; " or, " When was the battle of Ban- 
nockburn fought?" and the forthcoming answer is 
"It was fought between the English and Scotch,*' 
*' Who was the Duke of Wellington ? " " He fonght. 
the battle of Waterloo." 

In the great majority of instancea, where answers of 
this kind are given, they are due to culpable careleas* 
ness, which takes one of the following forma — imper- 
fect listening to the question ao that only part of it ia 
heard, inattention to what the question really aska, and 
heedlessness or indolence in framing the answer. 

In other cases the child, not knowing the informa- 
tion wanted, is eager to show that he knows something 
else, and volunteers this instead. It is scarcely necea- 
aary to say that replies of this kind should be strongly 
discouraged. r>uch lapses, however, are by no meaiu 
confined to children, or to answering in class; examin- 
ation papers would often supply abundant and some- 
times glaring examples. 

The variety of ways in which what is given may he 
wide of the question ia almost endlesa. It is not poa- 
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Bible here to do more than refer to one or two further 
instances. 

It often happens, for example, that children will go 
all round a question without touching the real point 
at isBue; or give replies which, while dealing with the 
subject-matter required, present it in a form that ia no 
direct reply to what is asked. In the latter case the 
wrong part of speech, as nouns for verba and i«'c< versd, 
or the wrong phrase, is substituted for the one really 
needed to meet the question exactly. The following 
examples will make this clear: 

"What is meant by alms?" "To give money to 
the poor." — " Whatia a sentence?" " Putting words 
together to make aenae." — " What is meant by ex- 
ports?" "To send goods out of the country." 

The looseness of attention, inexactness of thought, 
and lack of effort involved in such intellectual saunter- 
ing are serious drawbacks to any real training being 
given. Children need bracing up in such circum- 
Btances, and the correction of the error should b« 
nnmistakable. In particular cases it may be advisable 
to point out in what respect the answers are wrong, and 
to explain clearly what is needed by way of correct 
reply. Anyway the child must be led to understand 
clearly that he must keep exactly to the point, and 
that nothing short of a direct answer to the question 
will be accepted. 

(d) V»Iiiiiteered information. — Sometimes a pupil 
ie very anxious to display what ho knows in the hop* 
of pleasing the teacher by the amount of his informa- 
tion, and, not content with giving what is asked for, 
MB on to state other matters beyond what the q^uea- 
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tion reqaircB. He should be stopped at once when bft 
begins to do this; bnt not snubbed into silence, ; 
sometimes done. A jndiciotis teacher will have no 
difficulty in dealing with snch a case. One way is to 
call upon the child to repeat the question, so as to 
direct his attention to just what is needed, and then 
make him give this without any addition. He will 
soon learn that volunteered information is not what 
the teacher wants. Where the fault remains unchecked 
it will grow, and a good deal of time may be wasted, 
apart from other considerations. 

(e) Specnlative answers. — Some children again are 
very fond of giving speculative answers. They are 
aware that the teacher is working up some point, and, 
eager to show that they know what he is aiming at, 
they endeavor to anticipate him by giving the final ^ 
elusion instead of, or in addition to, the fact required 
at the moment. Such answers are often very trouble- 
some, and sometimes spoil an important step in the 
teaching by bringing It forward prematurely. They 
are very apt to disconcert a young teacher; and it 
not always easy for one more experienced to deal with 
them satisfactorily. The particular treatment will 
depend much upon the attendant circumstances of the 
case. The child, however, should be made to see dis- 
tinctly that to gain the teacher's approbation he mtut 
confine himself to the qnestion, and be taught to keep 
his discoveries to himself until the proper time comes, 
when they will receive that recognition which is denied 
to them 80 long as they are given out of place. 

(/) BitlicnlotiK auswerm are sometimes purposely 
iadnlged in. They are of course bad as auewers; hoi 
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the leesou may be dry and uninteresting, and the chil- 
dren glad of any relief. It is not necessary to treat an 
occasional attempt at a joke as a breach of discipline; 
in fact it would be very unwise to do so, and, if at all 
quick-witted, the teacher may easily keep in order any 
offender, inclined to overstep reasonable bounds, by 
turning the laugh upon him. The main thing is to 
keep the matter entirely under control, and to prevent 
ita delaying the teaching; it will then do no harm. 

Where however foolish answers are given with the 
deliberate intention of disconcerting the teacher, or 
turning the lesson into a farce, they should at once be 
taken seriously in hand. The beat way is to look upon 
them as gross rudeness and treat them accordingly. 

S. Dealing with answers has an important bear- 
ing on the success of the teaching. No child should 
be allowed to escape contributing something to the 
lesson, and this to the beat of hia ability. The exer- 
cise should be so conducted, that while errors in fact 
or faulty-worded replies are not allowed to escape cor- 
rection, the spirit is such that every one is stimulated 
to let no opportunity pass without trying to give what 
is wanted. Effort is the great thing needed, and this 
is not to be secured without encouragement. Harsh- 
ness, impatience, and want of sympathy in dealing with 
answers, soon discourage children to such an extent 
that they remain silent, even when they know, either 
from fear of drawing down the teacher's scorn upon 
them, should they make a mistake, or because they 
feel that their best attempts meot with no recognition 
from him. 
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(a) rommecdatioii.— Answera which are specify 
good and show that the point aakcd has been careftdiy 
thought out should he commended. In some cases » 
word of encouragement should be given, even when 
the answer ia not all that conld he wished, if it appears 
that the child has intelligently grappled with the qoes- 
tion, and done bis ntmost to give a satisfactory reply. 
Where the answers, though correct, are not marked by 
any special excellence, and no word of commendation 
is advisable, they should be accepted in a pleasant, 
appreciative way. which will be in itaelf an encoantge- 
ment to the child. A word of caution too ia necessary. 
It is easy for the teacher to fall into the habit of oon- 
ataiitly following an answer by some stereotyped phrase 
of approval, as "(luite right", "exactly", "veiy 
good", "just bo", "good boy", etc. This ib to he 
avoided. 

Sometimes the teacher appears to disagree with a 
correct answer, for the sake of teaching the pupil to 
be self-dependent. "How much is 12 times 13?" 
asked a superintendent. The boy replied "IS6". 
"Know! " thundered the superintendent, and the boya 
said " 155 ". " Know!" said the Huperintendent agun 
and again, and the hoy kept guessing. Finally a little 
girl raised her hand timidly. "But isn't it 156P** 
she asked. " Certainly," said the superintendent. 
"But you said 'No'." "On the contrary I eud 
k-n-o-w. I want yon to Icnctw the answer is right." 

(A) Correction. — Answers which are wholly wrong 
should be decidedly and clearly rejected. This should 
never be done snappishly or sarcastically, so as te 
destroy the spontaneity of the answering; but sodt 
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miBtakeB should not be paeeed over in a way that irill ' 
leave the child in doabt as to their true nature. 
Honeet mistakes are better than silent uncertainty. 

It is not necessary that the rejection should always 
be given the moment the answer is received. Cases 
frequently arise where the child may be led by ft 
further question to find out his error ior himself; or 
the correction may be given by others. In the end, 
however, it should be clear to him where he was wrong. 
It is often a good plan, when a correct answer has at 
length been obtained with the aid of other members of 
the class, to call upon one or other of those who 
answered wrongly to give the right reply over again; 
or perhaps to put it in their own words. 

(c) AniPiidiiieiit. — Many answers are a mixture of 
truth and error, and it would be a waste of time to 
pause in all instances and extract the grain from the 
aecompauying chaff ; but sometimes this may be done 
with distinct advantage both to the individual and the 
class. 

Much depends upon the extent to which the answer 
ia correct. In some instances it is sufficient for the 
teacher to point out what is right and leave the rest; 
in others the answer may be passed over altogether. 
Cases often occur, however, where a bad answer shows 
that the child has the right idea in his mind but has 
blundered in putting it; and here he may usefully be 
made to amend or complete his reply, others being 
called in to assist where he is at a loss. 

Faulty answers may be frequently turned to good J 
account by a skilful teacher; and a good deal may I 
wane times be learned by getting to the bottom of a I 
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child's difficulty. But, on the other hand, if this is 
improperly managed, the children are very apt to lose 
the thread of the lesson, and to have their attention 
entirely misdirected by too much talk, and that possibly 
wide of the subject in hand. Discretion and judgment 
are necessary in this matter at every point, and the 
teacher must walk warily if he would avoid the many 
pitfalls which beset his path. 

(d) Repression. — A bold, forward or conceited 
manner in answering should be reproved or repressed 
by coldly passing over the individual who exhibits it. 
Children should not be encouraged merely to outdo 
their neighbors ; and a pupil who turns round with a 
glow of triumph to some one who failed to answer 
should have his power taxed to the limit of failure. 

Anxiety to answer is in itself deserving of recogni- 
tion, but it must not be allowed to indiscriminate call- 
ing out of replies. If this is permitted the class soon 
falls into disorder, and with bad discipline good answer- 
ing is impossible. A boy who jumps up or comes out 
of his place in order to press his answer upon the 
teacher should, for that very reason, not be allowed 
to give the reply. 

Especially should the teacher detect and expose the 
disposition to pretend to be able to answer on the 
chance of not being asked. Such pupils should be re- 
quired to answer whenever they offer to do so, and 
kept upon their feet until their total disability over- 
whelms them with embarrassment. 

(e) Self -criticism. — If the answers again and again 
are not forthcoming, or show a general lack of under- 
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Btanding, the teacher should at once esert himself to I 
find out the canee, and look carefully to hia own aidi 
of the work. The probahility is that the fault is to 
be traced to his own want of clearness, defective 
explanation, or imperfect illustration iu presenting the 
facts; or the weakness may arise from the mode of 
questioning. In either case the matter should be 
right, either by going over again with greater care that I 
part of the teaching, or by amending the style of ques- 
tioning. The examples of corrected questions given I 
by Young (pp. 55-6S) will prove of much serv 
A device suggested by Young (p. 18) is to reverse the I 
order, the pupils asking the questions and the teacher | 
answering them; and this may often be used with 
profit, if the teacher is sure of maintaining his dignity. 
In like manner Fitch suggests (p. 78) that it will often 
be well to let the pupils question one another, especially 
in the upper classes. Pupils often gain clear ideas and 
better perspective of the subject by being 'asked 
frame questions for review work. See pages ()2, (12 

Sometimes, however, the cause of such a failure lies 
with the children themselves — arising from inertness, 
inattention, or weariness; or again it may he due to 
bad physical conditions, soch as unwholesome atmos- . 
phere, excess of heat or cold, or too long a continuance i 
in one position. 

4. Simultaneous answering is an attractive mode J 
of receiving replies, and in certain circumstances may I 
be used with advantage ; but both insight and caution 1 
are necessary to employ it properly, and it may easily I 
become not only a useless but a harmful exercise. 
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Itis advantages are that it engages every one at the 



Bame time, is atimulating to a dull class. 



. rapid 



I 



nicthoii, is impreBsive in force, gives confidence to the 
«hy and timid, imparts animation to the work, and is 

fL'lief and refreshment after severer exercises. 

Itn thief dpfects may be said to be that it makea a 
■how o( work, and ie apt to delude both the teacher 
and tanghr aa to the amount learned ; it smothers indi- 
vidual effort and fosters a bad habit of relying upon 
others; It is noisy, and if badly managed may interfere 
with the work of neighboring classes, or develop a 
sing-Mong tone that ia very objectionable; while, inaa- 
mneh ag the answers need to be simple and obvious so 
that every child may have a chance and nse the same 
words, it alTurds little or no training of any kind and 
leads to BUporticiality and the glib quoting of phraeee 
without any real understanding. " It may seem a 
paradoxical assertion," says Fitch (p. 59), " but it is 
nevertheless true that a group of children may appear 
intelligent, while the separate members of the gronp 
are careless, ignorant, or only half interested." 

As a means of rapid repetition or recapitulation to 
fix certain truths in the minds of the pupils, simultane- 
ous answering is distinctly useful, if properly employed; 
but as a means of testing information, or of teaching 
new truths, it is comparatively worthless. In the case 
of little children, where pleasantness and continnons 
occupation of an easy kind are the things needed rather 
than steady thought, and where a training in smart- 
ness and attention is more important than the learning 
of facts, simultaneous answering should be frequently 
made use of; with older children it sboald be employed 
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much more rarely. Where the exercise is used as a I 
meane of relief or change it ehould be dropped as soon I 
as the end aimed at has been reached. 

Vigilance and careful ligteuiug on the part of the' I 
teacher are especially demanded here ; lacking these he- 
may be completely deceived. Children are exceed- 
ingly quick in picking up answers from a few leaders, 
and will often chime in mechanicaliy without even | 
listening to the question. This is a mischievous habit 
and needs frequent correction, but it is by no means I 
impossible for the teacher to overcome it; rather the i 
fault is to be laid to hie charge if it is at all common. 

Children should be in no doubt when a simultaneone ' 
answer is required, some direction, or understood sig- 
nal — as a wave of the hand — being employed by the- 
teacher to give the required intimation. The noise ■ 
also of the exercise should be kept down as much as 
possible. The children should apeak, not whisper, and 
speak loud enough to be heard distinctly; but they , 
should never be allowed to bawl out the answers in a 
high-pitched artificial tone, as is very often the ca 

5. Commou mistakefl may be noted where caution 
is nefiesHary to prevent the teacher from falling intc ) 
error. 

(a) Particular form of answer expected. — It- 1 
not unfrequently happens that in asking a question the 
teacher has in hia mind some particular form of answer. 
Unless he attends carefully to the auh^tance of the ■ 
replies, rather than the words, he may easily make the 
mistake of refusing good answers because they differ 
in statement from what he is expecting. So long as ' 
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t,h<* jinHWf?r i.H fliroct, nm] is expressed with reasonable 
forr^'^rtneHH, it jh far better to accept the child's own 
vvorrln, than to insist upon some more perfect form 
wfiir-h thf! tf*achf^r himself may be able to give. We 
wnnt f!hil<lnai to think; and if thev do this natnrallY 
th<fy art', in many rases ])retty certain to see things in 
a -orrMtwhat diff^iront light from that in which the 
Ur.u'\it*r ri'jiiirtlA tju^m. Sometimes the answers given 
nri'. niiwrh rnor<; rational and accute than the one the 
U".u'U*-v in. trying to obtain. 

A ii'iu'\]i'r oTU'f' asked — " Why do the little birds 
build tfM'ir w^hIh *f ' ' and after refusing several really 
int.*rllijr<rit n'pli<!S, I'xprossed surprise that no one con Id 
i/'i\'t' \\if tyuf. h^ want(Mi, which was — '' Because it is 
th'-ir in-t.inrt .^.o to do/' This was a blunder in several 
wayi-!. ('ittti\iiiv*' l\\t'. instance on page 49. 

(h) Aiiswcritiu; unevenly distribated. — Unless 

\.\\i'. \t".ii'\n'r in ofn^rvant lie is liable to select the same 
irhildnn to smswr jrgain and again — usually either 
thoyir jiiH.t in front of liirn, or those who are most for- 
ward and d<*nionMtrativ(». In (»ither case a considerable 
nnnd^tr of rliildn^n hav«» no attention paid to them 
arid r<*niain in (•orn])arat iv<» idh^ness. Over-answering 
f>y a f*'w nu-ans nMmt.jd torpor on the part of the many. 
\Vh«*n a child fin<ls that he is rarelv or never noticed 
by tlifi t('iic\u'r \ui naturally grows (careless, and inat- 
tention soon follows. Nor does the mischief end here; 
for in sur-h a C'asc those timid and retiring children, 
who ncerj to be continually enr;ouraged and brought to 
the front, are entirely neglected. See pages 60-63. 

(c) Impatience on the part of the teacher often 
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leads him to ropent the question agaiu and agaia while H 
the children should be thinking. Tht-y are distracted | 
rather than aided by such repetition; and in many 1 
instances the teacher cuts the matter short by answer- 
ing the question himself and passing on. This scram- I 
bling through a lesson is not teaching; and it may ba I 
laid down as a safe general rule, that except in rare j 
cases the teacher should not answer his own qnestions. 
Sometimes, again, when an answer is not at once forth- 
coming, the teacher gives the beginning of what is ! 
wanted; and the children's minds being now turned ' 
from finding the reply for themselves, they either guess] 
wldly or remain silent, so that word after word is j 
added by the teacher until the answer is completed, i 
so nearly that all gain arising from the question is 1 
entirely lost. 

{d) Prompting. — The teacher should not only avoid I 
prompting the children himself, but should be partic- j 
ularly careful that where a question is specially directed I 
to individuals the children do not prompt one another. 
When this is done in an underhand way it should be J 
treated as dishonesty; but even where this is not the f 
case it is a harmful practice. Children are to be 1 
trained to self-reliance, and this will certainly not re- 
sult unless they are made to depend upon themselves. I 
Unless a child has made the best effort he is capable | 
of, or the teacher has passed him over, the others 1 
should remain silent, hut ready to give what he baa/l 
failed in. 

(e) Repeating Answers. — Some teachers readily ] 
■contract a habit of repeating mechanically almost every J 
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answer given. This should not be done. The 'fault 
maj perhaps arise from the attempt to gain time while 
the next question is thought of; bat where the teacher 
feels it diEBeiilt to frame questions quickly it is better 
to pause than to fall into this useless and clumsy prac- 
tice. If it is due to the belief that unless the facta are 
impressed they will rapidly fade from the children's 
minds, this is the wrong method to adopt — except in 
very special instances — to secure the object aimed at. 
Any really necessary repetition should be given by the 
pupils themselves. 

(/) Wasting time over answers is another frequent 
error. This tends not only to destroy the interest of 
the teaching but to break the connection of one point 
with another. It is quite possible to be over-particular 
in receiving replies. To stiekle too much over small 
points in the vain endeavor to make all answers per- 
fect, and to disciiea every possible difQculty and defect, 
while the more important matters of the lesson are at 
a Btandatill, is to confuse children by the multiplicity 
of the corrections, and to mistake the real nature of 
what class- teaching should be. 
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search for new facts 87 

self-criticism 78 

self-dependence 75 

sequence and connection 24 

series of questions 49, 50, 5S, 55 

set patterns S8 

sham conversational plan 58 

mistakes 71 

short questions 40 

should answers be sentences?.... 08 

shouting 7D 

show of work 80 

whereto begin 18 

shyness 80 

silent uncertainty 77 

simultaneous answering.... 84, 79-81 

simple questions 40, 50 

simplicity of wording 68 

sing-song tone 80 

skilful questioning 18 

skill in language 15 

slackness of mind 71 

slipshod questions 41 

slow manner 00 

sluggish pupils stimulated 12 

sluggishness 01^ 

sly pupils 38 

smart pupils 42 

smartness 80 

and movement 84 

snapplshness 76 

Socrates 9 
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Socrates dealt with adults 28 

Sooratic method negative 28 

methods B9 

questioning 22-26 

questions 16 

speculation encouraged 11 

speculative answers 74 

spirited questions 60 

spontaneous answers 76 

steps from one question to the 

next 68 

stereotyped phrases 76 

stickling over small points 84 

sthnulating children 22, 86, 76, 80 

stilted and magisterial 60 

stolid look 62 

storing information 21 

Stow q 27,82 

stupidity of children 68 

sul»tance nf replies 81 

success dependent upon skill 22 

suggesting too much 88 

superficialty .82, 4!.>. 80 

sympathetic manner .68 

sympathy 76 

systematizing knowledge 64 

tact required 16 

teacher at fault 68 

deluded 80 

must guide and lead 28 

— questioned by children 62 

should not answer 88 

teacher's work tested 18, 86 

teaching devices 0, 60 

— how to reason 60 

new truths 80 

technical knowledge 49 

terms 40 

tediousness 60, 66 

of questioning 11, 12 

tellhig the child , 60 

tentative questions 16 

test of difQculties 61 

questions 16, 80 

testing vs. training 16-86 
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thorough knowlegde IS 

thought SO* 

. vs. memory W 

vs. rapid review 45 

thoughtful pupils 42 

thread of the lesson lost 78 

Thringq 24, 60, 71, 7» 

timid children 82 

pupils encouraged 18 

tone of voice 60 

trained activity 71 

training pupils 86 

questions 20-26 

transformed ideas 66 

true dialogue 68 

truth and error mixed 66. 

unequivocal questions 40* 

unwholesome atmosphere 70 

use in early church 9' 

vagueness 88, 87, 88, 71 

in answering 66- 

varied in difflculty 62' 

in form 62 

variety in answering 62 ' 

of metliod 86 • 

verbiage 40 • 

vigilance 84,81 

vivacity 68 

vocabulary limited 66 

volunteering information 72, 78- 

waste of time 41, 84; 

weak places strengthened 18 

weariness 79 

welding two questions into one. . .42 

what the pupil knows . . 86 

*'what," useof 41,67 

" when," use of 41 

"where," use of 41 

"which," use of 67 

child to call upon 61 

"whom," use of 67" 

why brought into disrepute 11 

wide questions 89* 
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word forms sometimes important. 60 

wording of questions 51 

words in the text avoided 58 

used in questions 52 

vs. Ideas 58 

woven into teaching 60 

wron^ phrase substituted 78 
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Xenophon 88 

yes-or-no questions .44 

Young q 80,88,51,07,79 

zest 60 



^ TltE SCHOOL BVLLETIS PVBLIVATIOSS. 

The Art of Questioning. 

1, Thi AH of Putting Qatitioiu. By W. T. YouNO. Ltutlieretle 
pikfifi.aOoU. 'fheaamelnpiipBi'.lfiitta. 

This Bttentlon to tbl> eubjeot T^qulceil by the syllabus of Inetrucli 
trala<n(tDUMeg rqakei moat timely tbc npraduvtion of Ibia book, i 
mtariled Hi n BtmidBnl but [or ninny yeura ultnwed to pusit out of 
Tbe new edition ia TearroagBd, Biiil \n muny nsys itiiida more cudt 
and belter Adaplcd to tbe needa of modern aubooli. Tlifl most marked. I 
Bharoalerlatlc of tbe authoi'a slyle la bia abnndnnce ot illuatratlana. .' 
Ibe end are 5T queilions lor aorreetlon. nitb answera In wblcb tbe raults of | 
pBoli quaatlon are pointed out, and the correct form given. Tbli feature 
of ImtnedUtfi practlcul VHlue. 

from many aommondntlona received we<]uolo tbe Mllowing: 
A simple and pmutluBl easay Id pedagogy.— H'l*. Joumatci/ EdueaiUm. I 
Tbla la a ni>w edition of a uieful little manual of lUtigeBtlaaa ai 
krt Whicbllesneactheroot of edueatloDnl tucoeia. tt bu been nviaed by J 
Mr. Bardeen blrasett.—rAi 7nde;ienif(nf. 

Tbe fault wltb tbe malorlty of pupils la tbat they do not tblnlc enough. I 
TsMhera are prone to make po11-parrol» of Ibem, teaobing Ibem onlj 

Honing al any natuni whatsoever ahould bo such as woulc] cause pupils to I 
MOlve Information and gain knowledge. Tbla desideratum depends 
methods of the teaober, and inch daalroble meiboda thia book endea' 
Inoulcate.— £[i«n{R7 i/«raJ(i, Blnghamton, N'. Y. 

I. Thi Art of OiitKlioning. Ily Sir Jnanui 0. FiTcu, Inspector o(t| 
Sohooli, Eaeland. Paper, lemc, pp. SB, 15 cla. 

This hoa lone been one of the pedagogical atandards reoognlied at 
Immedlala practicable help to leuubert. Among a niullltude of teatlmonl 
we quote the following from Til Claiallan BtgUter: 

" Mr. Fltoh. who is happily inalde bis anbject and as clear as a b 
divldei teachers' questions Into three kinds: Those wblcb help the Instri 
tor til measure the knowledge ut tbe pupil,— <IJ)*rim<ii( ; those whiob co 
pel the pupil to do hia own tblnking.^iufructlon ,' and those which 1 
the tesDit,— ezaminaflDn. By precept and eiample. be abowsbow a leaol 
nay develop interest, may connect new knowledge with what has alrei 



ir Tills monograph of Sir Joshua Fitch *a la puhllshed together with 
bii "Art of Securing Attention ■■, Buntlngton-> " Unoonseious Tuition", 
«Dd Buukhain'a " First Sl«p» for Young Teachers ", all In one volume knowa 
■■ "Tbe Teacher's Mentor", No. B of the Standard Teachers' Library. I 
Price In L'lulhBl.m^ in Manilla, SO els. 

C W. BA.RUEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, X. Y. 
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Landon's School Management. 

This standard work, by Joseph Landon, lecturer on school management 
In the training colle^^e, Saltley, England, gives a general view of educa- 
tion, with some account of the Intellectual Faculties from the teaoher^i 
point of view, Organization, Discipline, and Moral Training. 

It is at once scientiflc and practical; it gives the bearing of the faoti of 
psychology upon the worlc of the teacher, and deals particularly with of- 
gani/ution and dis(;ipline, while at the same time it contains a great numj 
hints upon actual teaching, making it a complete and helpful maniiaL 

The chapters are as follows: 

Part I. General View or the Work of Eduoatioit. 

1. The meaning and scope of education. 

2. Three lines of educational development. 

3. Some l(;ssons to be learned from a brief consideration of sensation, 
perwption, conception, and attention. 

4. Memory in education. 

5. The cultivation of the imagination, judgment, and reason. 

6. The school work of the teacher. 

Part II. Oroanization. 

1. Systems of organization. 

2. The school and its appointments. 

3. The classification of the children, 

4. The qualifications, duties, and distribution of teachers. 

5. The arrangement of time and subjects. 

6. The apparatus and books. 

7. Registration. 

Part III. Discipline and Moral Training. 

1. The use of the emotions in education, and their cultivation. 

2. General moral and religious training. 

8. The government of children— school tactics. 

4. Motives, and the training of the will. 

5. The nature and uses of punishment. 

It has been adopted as a text-book in the school of pedagogy, Syracuse 
university, and in many of the largest normal schools in the country. The 
author has positive views, and illustrates them from actual experience, so 
that the book gives the teacher much food for thought, as well as direct in- 
struction. For class use and for the teacher preparing for examination, it 
has no equal. It is a modern book, giving the latest views of leading au- 
thorities with the author's comments, and is adapted to the school wants of 
to-day. The chapters upon school discipline and moral training are of 
especial value as being in line with the most recent thought and the most 
approved practice. 

16mo, pp. 400. Manilla 50 cts.; Cloth 91.25. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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[nMltuti 



lendenls Bverywlioro Oftres tbal wbBro 
olhetboolc* are bouicht nnd put away, 
tbe "BcfaDot-Rooni OuIiIk" is bnnijht 
nnd kept aa the dUBk, Tot dally uu. 
Same boolts arn reoommended IwoaiUB 
it Is ccedllsblo to own them ; this ii 
recomineDded by thoie who know It 
hfcaiu* it lelU iilp. It Is al^ltlcant 
that thia was one of the three boaki 
selected by the Kxum I nation Board of 
the State ol Xe^r Vork aa oDe ot the thnw upon whirh all Unllorm and 
StMe Exuminatlnni in Method! and Sohoal Economy should be based [or 
theypar IBOft. and that II v-ai unaRlmoutlv rtadopttd for isae. 

Praclieal TracA/r. 

Wb do not know o( any other book that oonlalm so iiiuoh help [or a 
jwini teacher, or an old una for that matter, as this,— H'tf. Journal of 
JRtumUoN. 

The striking point In the work Is the praotlual sen>e of IL Showy 
methods and vlslooary scbetoea get no toleration In tbeae pages.— TA* 

»ery hinti thai the progmsBive luaolier nenda every day. We do not think 
(hat a Ivacher who lores his work and deiirei to excel oaa aSord to do 
without [>eGrara Gnide,- .V. C. Tiacher. 

It la not a mere collectloa ot rulea and formulai to be followei] impllult- 
ly and automatically by every teaoher alike, but la « 






and desi 



BHw mHhods for hiniBBll or berself. It were well [or< 
book were uied by ewry teaoher,— ftjWfc Opinion, 

ThIa volume [a designed to be a practical one. It con 
on every lubjeot that oomea usually within the work o[ lli 

»nb)eola and preaents what U thought to be the beat, 
ir^nllng any given aubject la to give bd Introduction fi 

■nd resulta to be obtained. It It ]u9t t>Bch a manual asev 
^Eduratianal Jovrnal of Fa. 

rnmpUte Index j'lrl aitdfl. IBmo. pp. M5. Manilla. EOuta.. Cloth, 11,10 

C. W. BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, M. V. ' 
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OPINION'S OF DEGHAFF'S SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE 

No book in our Itbrury It more highly prized than UeGraR'a SuhooU 
iBbUFE, IIL 

detail than moat booki o 

iphickl inetbodi c 



Iti prmotteal 



■Maty AtliH }\ 

Simple, miDutu, prai;tlcivl. It eateia 
lU kind.— OAta Educational Maathlp. 

It bclnei out the mnat InleieitlnK ftnd pbllm 
Mollnii: subjects For lotttnclloa.—fnttmgeact. Cbica 

I Ihink It (be best work of (be kind that hu been i 
■Dhool culaloKDe. itnd aball take jileiiaure In commendlni 
dluuillon of meCbodi meeti a icbool-raom want [ha( I 
book known Co me.— IT. K. Pmileton. StaU SopeilnCendenl. Wnl Va. 

Whe(her (ntatlng oF reading, arlthmellc. blstory or any olhortlxiia*, 
the author otleis pregnant bInU and mgiieatlona that can hardly rnll lo be 
BKral, ei>p«clally to thnae jaat boiclnnlng to teach. One cannot read mmny 
paKca ol the work without teeinu tbat It le both praellcal and UKful. — Tlir 
Oritic. 

We know ol no other book on the subject thai baa altalned ihe popn- 
krlty of Ibla one. We remember the nrx readme cf thio book aoou alEw 
It waa publlabed. We do not know where elu) the earoeit teauhec could gA 
■o much of prnctlca.! value wlibin the lame coinpaaa. Any leaoher Wb» 
e»D hare but one book should have (hii Guide. It dlflera Irom otboti In tbe 
fast that this ia a lolume lure to be consulted In a inomeat at perplcxlt/, 
while othera are read and laid aside and perhapa lorgotteo. We llknlocom- 
Diend a good book, and Ibis la a good one. We wanla tbouaand Courant 
readers to buy it. We<~ 



lethey 



^nit.- 



I for teachers, and this Is the heat or 
na (eacherwhobadreadltnottOM 
in( present theory In teaching and le 



I have read many 
ban ever seen. I have never k 
mend It highly. The book di 

the reader In doubt as to what Is to be done In practii 
taach primary reading, spelling, phonics. letter writing : kaie togivelot- 
RoDs on objects: and more tban a hundred other topics, dlrecdons. and otn^ 
tlons are staled In a clear and concise manner. For young leachera anA 
ttauae who wlbh (o become teachers It Is especially valuable (or high aublMd 
work. I have no hesitation In uylng that It a teacher can have butotM 
bonk In obtain help la school worit that book should be DeGrars Scboot 
Boom Oulde.— O. A, LtieU. High School. Syracuae. N. V. 

Few books have met with more public favor as Ihia, (bete probably not 
being a county In IheUnlted Stales where It Is not known and valued, 
for years Ibis book has been on the desk for ready reference, while moM 
pnientloiis works were laid away and forgotlen. Its matter and amnge- 
Bent are evidence that its popularity ia deserved. The methods of iDStrna- 
alyied and d I read ona given. Tbereare no indulgenoei 
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jght (o be followed. School mi 
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Paie's Tkorf aii Practice of TeacMij. 
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id conjecture, bat tbey taka 
Ibiiy ilDiI It. and print their 
It Id nnolher type. Thit 



dutalla bave been abiiDged 
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IB only edition be ei 



published, and tol- 
,uiliorl-*ed. WhBr« 
prvaent condllloiM 



uru Kivi'Ti in ihii Dole* that [allow, wblob will be ran 
IDiiil ruling lii.w JlrTrrent InmanyreipocUUthe enyirunment of teachlnit 
tWW truni whiit It wai balf a century ago, while yet thelaaoher'a dlflloul- 
tie* ar« lar)|e]y the siime, and bis tullure or hia lUDceaa dependa npnn tha 
■•«« fundamental pclnolplea. a'beaenoleiare also in aoma iiartexpUna- 
toiy and hiatnrloal. witb porlralta of rage. Mann, Colburn, Emeraan, Tot- 
Ur, Wadiwcirlh, anil OIniated. There ace alao a biography of Mr. Page and 
■ fall tupiual ladBX [or review. 

In abort thl* Ib >□ much Ihe beat edition luaued, that even Iboie wboal' 
Taady have aDiilber edition can afford to throw ibalaaide and uie tbia aloDft 

The [ollowing are among the oommendatlona it baa reoelved : 

"Tbia work hoa ao long been recognized as one nt the great educational 
olaulo* that oomuent hers Is unneoeaiary, exaept to say that Hr. Bar- 
dMo'a lateat edition la eapeclally well printed and haa a nne full-page por- 
tmt or Ita great author.— .Irl EdunMan." 

" While it It one otthe aldeat books on tnaching publlihEdtnthlsooun- 
ttjr none of Ita auiKeaton aurpatt It In ita high ideal u[ tha leaaber's Ufa 
Md work. wtili:h ia held conilanlly Id View. The true spirit of the teacher 
bwalhea in evi'ry line, and It la aoonllnual aouroeot guldanca andlnipira' 
Ilsn to all who would rualiie the nioat frultrul reaults In thli noble and 
teaponiilile viK.'ntlon. It ahould be the first book al 
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O. W. BABDEISN, PubllHker, SyracuMi, N. Y. 
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Helps in Child Study. 

/. A Working System of Child Sl'idg/or Schooli. By MAxmiLiAit P. 
E. Gbobziunic, fd.D,. lut« snperintendent o( thd Ethical Culture Schools, 
trVorl;. Cloth, Ifloio, pp. Tft SOets. 

This Ib a pTBUtliml niaauul. giving tbe aystEta actoully emplofed st 
these wall-knoini bgIiodIe, with tbe blauks uiied, and many ■p«»meii re- 
porU from the Blei of the school. Eeusons Hre given tor the methods em- 

iverlaia with <eu 11 mentality by Bojoe ol Its ailviicalBs, it Is rBtrashing to 
aolear. sensible, pruotfealdeaoilption of work kotually done. 
a. The FiTit Three Tears of Childhood. By B. Pebu, with an IntrO' 
duotioa by I'toU Sully. Cloth, inmo, pp. ^Sb. II.GOl 

Tbli Ib i>r such general Interest that it la inclodt-d by tbe AmeHcan 
Library AsBOoiiitlnn in the lUt ot books tu !« CDntalned In every library. 
" The drst tour chapters deal with the taculllos before birth, tbe motor 
tiitiea From the beginning ot Ufe till flfteen months, giving lull and dls- 
:t eiamploB uudT each period of development. Then the first peroep- 
\fi, lastinctB, and sen ti men t> are taken up. From obapier >l. toohaplet 
are given the intellectual tendencies. Chapter liL is devoted to the 
belie, and liii. to the moral sense. Uaoy ot H. Peres's lUustralions are 
rrom abildren Dtider bis own □bserratlon, but to these he adds examples 
from the observations or other scientists and pByehoiogiata who bavo kept 
records of their obildren-s early years. Tledomann. Sigismund, Sabisb, 
Darwin, Protessoi Pri'yer, M. Tayne, are among the FathBCs quoted. Ftoa 
IhesB he borrows noibeorles, but gives only the trnils o( their real eiped- 
-enoe. • • * • Xhe order and tbe method ot this book are IborongUr 
sckntlftc, the language simple, and tbe style bright and Intensstins. AfUt 
reading it one feels much better acquainted with the mysterloni world □( 
Infancy through which wo have all paBsed. but ot which we have relAiiied 
so little memory.— TA^ Evangelltt. 

a. Tttdtmann-i Becord of Infant Ufe. An English version ol thl 
French tcanilalion and commentary ol B. Pxbek. Paper, lOmo, pp. HL 
!5cts. 

This English version wu made by P. Louis Soldao. super! ntendetit ol 
schools. SL Louis, who says: "This eisay Is remarkable Itnth on account of 
ilseontcnliaudof the innnence which Its publication In France has hatf 
on the study uf childhood. It is a reproduction of a little work by a Ger- 
man writer which, I tlilnk. waB written about 100 years ago, but was oom- 
plelely forgotten until a French translation of It appeared I n 1813, tn tba 
Josraal OfaSral de t' Iniinulion Puiltgue, by Mr. Mlchelan. Thiatransl** 
lion altracled much atlentlon, and seems to have given the nrst Intpulae to 
a nuinlwr of most remarkalile monographs on the development ot ohtld- 
hood." 

C. W. BARUEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. T. 
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r Helps toward Correct Speech. 

f 1. rirbai PilfaWi: amaDualcf 1500 words commonly mlsnaed, Includ- 

' Aw all IlKisa tlie use ot which In atiy seiisc baa been quealloDcd br Dean 
jSnuA, Q. W. Moon, Fitaodward Hall, Archbishop Trench. Wm C. HodBMn, 
"W. L. Blackler, o. V. Uraham. BiDhaiil Granc White, M. Scheie da Vera. Wni. 
UUbem, "AlCmd Ayres." and many uthers. Arran^d slnhahetloally. with 
MOD references and quutatlona. aod the ruling of tlie dlctlDnariea, Br C. W. 
Babdiem. CU'th, Klmo, pp. ££3. 75 cU. 

Perhupa the happiest featare of the book Is [Is IntenietlnR form. Some 
inmdred!! of anecdotes have been eathered to lIlnaD-ato Ihc various points 
made. These have the advantage not only of mnklne the work eatertalD- 
Ing. butuf flxlns the pultit In the mind aaamore precept could not do. The 
typ" indicates at a (tlancu whether the use ol a word Is inlndefeudble, <!) 
defenalhle but obJecUonabls, or (3) tharonchly anthorlj.ert. 

t. Orlholpy Itaiit Eai). A Royal Road to Coneet I'ronnnclatlon. By 
ItW.llALL. Cloth, lOmo, pp. 103. T5ots. 

Everyone remembers the queer shibboleths of oulture In the paraerapU 
ib^lnalnx "A Baurllecious son of B«llal."that has l)eeii the rounds of th* 
newspapers. This book is made up of sasitch exercises, all of them Ingen- 
tooa and many of them amoslng, each followed by a key to the dlfUcult 
words. BMiop Vincent sitya : " I take great pleasure In testifying to the ci- 
.ceedinjt value of the little Tolnrae ; 'OrthoBpy Made Easy." The l«Mik Is a 
aeosible, practical text-I)Ook for the purpose Intended. 1 coDRratulute yoa 
I on havine produued It, and I wish you success In Its wide cirouhttlon. " 

a. Praelicai PAonla, A oomprchenslve study ot Pronnnolalion, foim- 
Inft a oomptete ifulde In the study of elementary sounds of the EncUslj Lan- 
imaBa. and conialninff MOO words ot dlfflenlt pronunrlatlon. with diHorlttuul 
marks accordlnK to Webster's Dictionary. By E. V. DiOniFr. Cloth. IDmo, 
-pp.lt«. nets, 

" The book before ns Is the latest, and in many respeots the best, ot the 
Mannalg prepared fur this porpose. The directions for teaching elementary 
sonnds are remarkably explicit and simple, and the diacritical marks are 
fuller than In any other book we know of. the obscure vowels belns marked, 
as well as the accented ones. This manual Is not like others of the kind, a 
simple reference book. It Is meant for cnreful study and drill, and Is es- 
pecially adapted to class use."— Aiii> England Joarna! qf Eilucalbm. 

(. /"octet Pro/iuBetofton Boot. oontoJnliis the S.nm worda of dlffloult 
i..r — ...,^1. J, — ,.>__■ .._ ^'- - to Webster's Dictionary. 

Kik In the AIphabBOo Kle- 
By J. H. Ugobi. Clolh, 

" Dr. Hnose'i ' Studies m Articulation ' Is the most useful masnal ot the 
>Und that I know of. It should be a teit-book In every Teacher's Institute." 
•—A. J. Rtcb:(ir,formetiy Sup't qf Schooli at Clmland and at Trmkeri, 

8. UbiCi on Tiaching Orlfiaipy. By Cbab. T, Pooleb. Paper, 18mo, pp. 
IS. 10 eta. 

yk qf OTthngranhy. OrOOIpy. and Elynu^im, vrlth ITota^ 
.LBKirr I'. SoimiwirK. Pajjer. IBmii, pp. *0, 10 cM. 

-, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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THm STA.VnAnn TEAOTEIt-r LIBRASr. No. i 

The Teacher's Mentor, 

This io\anut contuina tonr (aniDiis mnnuals lor teachtrs, Rnotham's 
"First SlepiioTeaoUuB-'.HnnlinRton'a-CnconBciQBs Tuiilon", Fltob'a 
"Alt of Qnertionlng ", »iiJ Fitch's "Art of Securing AtlBnlion ". Itmaf 
be aafely said that no linsle Toluine em published iriU da more touatit 
uidtolncpiie. It is a volume of ST4 pages. Pctoelnoloth tl.W; IniauniUa, 

■ Of BncKHAjCa ■■ Fibht Steps ", the folloiring testimony wUl Indloale 

the recognized importiuice. 
It is a work of irrrjst tolue to the yoiniB and ineipecienced iHioher. It 
discusses the ptinclpiKs at thn teschpr's art [n s tmiiiDer which is at onoB 
simpia and practfeai, without attemptinu to give a metaphysics Idlsaoaaloii 
of tbem.— President IT. J. HUm. New York State Xormal College. 

Admirably adapted Id direct and help young leaehurs in orgnniziiigaDd 
nsnaglng a school. It Is fall of plain, painted, and practical suggestions. 
• • • For the use I have spoken of Ido not knon-otltseqQaL—Prin<dp«l 
F. B. Palmer, Fredonla Normal. 

If there be another book to compare with it In practlC4il usefuloesa we 
have aotseenll.— PuWiflSeAoD;/ouniat. 

A model of oondenEalion and bard sense, and alhoronghiy trnstworthy 

I guide tor the beBlnnors in edncatlanal work,— /oi™ Sortwl Monthty. 
Its obapters of suggestions on s peel Be paints make this little manuals 
prtaeless tadi nuevra fur all IneiperleaMd tsachvcs.— JV. C. Adtocati. 
ICUBlmple,ltlspract1i;al,[t is suggestive, it Is wonderfully minute l» 
det^L In short, it anticipates all the difficulties likely to be enoonnterad, 
and gives the beglnaer the oouhsel of an older friend.— ITilica ITeralA 
01 mranNQTOB'a " CucoBBoioca Tditiok", A. E. Frye, the well-lcnom* 
teacher and author, says ; "I wish something might be done to bring It t* 
the knowledge of teachors everywhere. Itl> the first book to put into H( 
hands, head, and heart of every yauHf Uathtr. I know of no giFIof equal 
value to bestow upon a young person undertaking the InatruoltDn of little 
cblldren." The OUo fidurotfonaf JfonAUy says : " There is nothing ttasl 
in UlB whole range of pedagogin literatute." 
Of FircB'B"ABTijr Qn«aTioiiDre",the ClaiaUltH Begiater mjs : "l&i 
Fltah,wboUliappilyinBide his subject, and clear as a bell, divides teMdl- 
ers' iiuestions into three kinds : those which hElptholnstruatoc tamsuaia ' 
the knowledge of his fafit.—esrpirbmitt I those which compel the puptl te 
do his own thinking,— JntCrHcf fan ,' and those which test this reaDlt,—«aan' 
inaClon. By precept and ciample be shows howateschsr may develop 
interest, may connect new knowledge with what has already been attained, 
may sUmulate menial action, and put a living spirit Into the eieroiiea." 
Piroa's " Ant or SBOimiKO AiTEKTroH" is equally bright, intoresHng, 
and stimuiallng. giving the Icacber Just tbe help needed to inspire life and 
viB 
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TA.VDAXD TKACfrER^- LIRJiARY. 



Quick's Educational Eeformers. 




Loci e 






^^ FelleuburE Loyqia 

Froebt'l MMion 

(4) III mini Inns. Includln); the rollowiDR: 

Paotiralle page TTom one al Mr. Quick's lettnrs. Facslralle pKge from 
oneot PeitHlozil'saiBDuscrlpU, vrlih notes In the hiiiidwiitlngcir RamsBuer. 
NIederer. Tnblvr. and KrSsl. JiinuB LlDsuarum.S [vsaimllu pBges. Orbli 
PtolDS.sriKiBlmlle pu^iea. PesUlozzl'i bIrr.b-pUce ax Zurich. VIewa of 
»WnZ, Burgdorr, VverdHh, and the lohoolhoaae at Ulrr, with Peswioill's 
KemorlKl. Ths ivell-knowa plclare of ABcham and Lad; Jane Ore/. 

(5) THDslatioah o[ all the pasasgea [□ French, OBrman, Latin, and 
OKek. wUh which the book abounds. 

Theie added translations are put at tbo bottom of tha page and aw 
iDdhJaled by cumberi. la the chapter on Rousseau, the quatationa In 
Frracb make nearly aa mncb matter as the En)i11sh, so that the chapter 
inlBht well serve (or an cierolse in lenrninu French by parallol traoslatlon 
After the methoda of Ratloh, Locke, or Jaootot. 

(K] Side-heads, giving the substance of the paragraph. 

C7) Additional notes, always <n bcaskets. 

Una, pp. 4S0. IM«pOBtpa[<linnani]U60ctii. ; In Cloth, >I.M. 

C. W. BABDEBN, Publisher, Syracuse, X. Y. 



OPINIONS OF QCICK's EDUCATIONAL UEFOKMERfl ] 

TbU it uoathcr book ol Lb« wriw wbkb liu miuk 
Llbrnrj'" » jwiBiblJILy far Iviiuheri. Thrre is nntblng n 
tbliQDtecl book, vtcept to comtDind Ihv eiileiprlac of the |>ubl»bvc ia x 
lUK out ihiiuriei, aiu) cbe wbolJy tntlnFautorj' oiBDUtt of Its ] 
PHmary Education. 

No book upon educatlonil men or ni*fl»arei but hud n 
Qulck'i " eduoutiooal Ketcirrasta." No book hiu benu an uuivenitllf u 
In rendiog clrclen. Tbl« Diskeii ii ■ |,'uuuiDe imbllc beueni to have it rrpul>' 
llsbod In good form at alow price, til. Bardeen Is tli« Aiuerlcun apeoMllat 
Id tbe reprotluctlon of fonXgn pvdsgoi^cal worki. At SI.MI tot tbe cloth 
edition, aud SO cti. id paper, ibl> CEprtut muiI Bud Feady and I'DumouaMto 
(n the nwdlDg circle fieldn. Tbla bat. in addition to Ibu original Loodoa 
i-dltlon or 1808, Mr. Qnlck'i pedaKosicul autubloitrapby, and bla uhaplei on 
FroebeJ. Alao upwardi ot IwBntj portralta of lliH eiJuoiitioniil Icadect ol ya 
olden lime, wlib many valuable toc-ii mile pugci ol letlert.— ^. £. J. O/S'iIh, 

t can very warmly oommend to all tvacbera the little book published by 
C. W. llardwn oF Syraciue— Quick '■ "EduDntlDOBJ Berormnri." It It an 
BiixUent lllUBtTHtina of what may be comprcued into a ilngle volume, >■ 
well a> an eioelleol IllDXratlon or greiil iklll in cundeniation. It U ow 
of those band-bouka wbicb conUin much mure tbnn mere (urormaUon. II 
If cerlaiot]' stimulatlog and heiptul lowardi all aound educailoDal tbonglit 
andaciivity. It ought to be on tbe Ji>t Df every Teacheri' Reading Cltels 
In tbii country.— Jamei H. Canfield. Cbancellot Unireriily ot Ohio, 

TbiineiredltlaDorKducaiionaiRetormera.lMiiedby Mr. Bacdeen, Ua. 
great Improrementoier tbe previoui ones and la a Brat-ciata tpeolmca oT 
book-taakiag )u every pailleuUr. AttblaUte day, alter tbe profeailoD baa 
acwpleil Mr. Qulcli'i book as ■ daiislc. no comment! upon hla work am 
needed. Thi> ediliou, we underttand, bai been prepamd eapeislally for tbv 
Ohio State Teucbura' Reading Circle. It la a careful reprint of tbe original 
London edlllou, and baa a great deal of new matter added, including Mr^ 
Quick's pedaMogiual biography, an article on Froelwl writlvu by Mr. Quick 
for tbe EncyclopBdla llritanolca. a great number ot iliuiiratiaua and por- 
tnitt, traiuiatioD) from all Ibe yuulations Irom foreign languages in tba 
book, and otber matter for tbe beueflt of tbe reader. Every Leacber ousbt 
to have this book in hla library.—T'A^ /aland ffJucotolV 

C. W. lUcdeen in hia IBM publlcaUc 
Quick'* " Edueatloual Berurraers " offei 
the original London Bdltlon. tbe added 
view with tbe author, and a Ietl«r warm 
simile page* of letter*, manutcrlpls. an< 
and pictures ot pitiicB oelebratud in edueallonal hlalory. make a moat laa- 
clnaling book. Tlia origin al editlun 
t4ler day publbihert. mode in tbe 80' 
a prairie. T„ what lielgbt* will not 



earns both II 



ill tbeae arta of the skilled 
enjoyable Ibougb ipent nn 
t be lilted wbo penetralsi by 

pages to tbe very aout of these great editcaton, 

iry and prBctl<w.— n>piiliir Educator. 




TRK BrnOOL hUI.LKTItl PUBUCATIOIfa. 

y of Modern Education. 

Iff iloilsm KdHcallon. ha mnonaK ot MuctMoraH Oplnlnir i 
anil ITaotloB from tho Kovlvil of L«»m- 
Init t<i the ProMtiC Dnuule. By Samurl 
O. Wiu.iAM». I'h.t).. PnrfBBHir 
nulsiioe kii<l Art nt TBaatilnR In Cuniell 
UnlvsmUj'. Cli'lli, Iflnm, pp. 4W. Wllto 
frr portraltn. ll.BO. 

Tliln li It rsvlimd knil eiili>r|C«l odlUun 
i)f whut wu uprjn IM nriit tippHBratio«i | 
HltrniKtliDr tliB tullDnt lUid rnntt (<<itn- 
pl*to tilnUiry of nimlani educullcm now 
It In tliB only AdcijUHta iinp- 
r nxunlnaltona. and ■ noiMM- 
■nry psrt of UVB17 Wiinher'« worhlnB 
lIlirHry. 

Tbe titW* (it Uw ubaphin ivlll idvn •tims Me» "f IM oampreheiulvanaM. 
niOM InlCallna itppearfcirtba flnttltncln tlila revlwd vdltliin. 

tnlrodHcloiy. Valvabli eantrlbutlimi to }itiliigon />»"> ant^nt dafi. L 
TNllmliutrtiu of miidnrri eclilcutlon, 11. Tlio l(i<n*lraanae, and >oms Intar' 
cMnir phfianii of odueallon In tha toth a«tiCiir)r. lit. tdiiaatloiiul oiiliilonf I 
«I th« IBth (Tcnturr. IV. niMliurulibed toBohcr* of tlia itVn usniwr, I 
MalBiichlhon. Hliirin, TrotsKniUirf, Nuander, Aiwliiim. MuU'uter, Ihe 3t 
V», Vi IhimB c!hBr«oterl«lo«ot ediioatlonln the ITtli oontury. VI. Prinol- | 
Ida* ot th« ■ducnLlonal nformon, Vtl, Tha ITth oenlnt? ratormon. VTII. 
Tumala aditnatlun and Wiiplon. IX. The Omtiiry ot Jenii. HeiirinlnR* af | 
Anuirlaan eduuntlon. X. Clmraatcrlitli!* nf eduaatlon In the IBih uontury, 
XI. Important ednoatjunal tmlbeantlh* IBtheentury; Itullln, Rounciia. I 
Kant. XII. llwcdow and tha Plillanthroplnlo Mpsrlmant< : 
kiBtl and hla wi>rk. XIV, naiinrHl fhvIkw of Mlanatlnn In lh« imh nentury; I 
XV. KdiiuHtloiiHl ahuractorlstlca ot tha Ifllh eonlury. XVI. KrI'm 
fDjitUartd'iMHim. XVU. tYotbtl and tlU klmtiroarlm. XVUX. Pmrf-hMt V 
tnihlag ef ttachTt. anil KAnnl tuptnltlon. XIX. Manual and ImliufrMr I 
IraintiV' ^^- !«V"ti!»'mni4 In nuthedi /jT IrmruclUm, ] ~ 
rtlaltBivalmqf itvdla. 

There are alaii ailileil an Aiialyllu Apiwiidix, for rcrlnvr ; Iha Syllahu*> I 
on Vait Illatury of Kduoallon prepiLrod by tha Departmsnl of I'ubllo ln>trua> ( 
tloD tor tho tralulnit ulaimni of the Htats of Nnw Vurk, with rcfereu<«B br | 
p«C« to thin volume ; and an liidal of IS doublii uoluitin |iaaua, niuoli fullW J 
tluu tn tha flrat odltlon, 

Tha MllDoalla It, "Mnilhla In Ita Tiawa, andoomwtandolmrlnatyla."' 
Tba AfiHran Jonrniit r)f A'u'ururion aaya: "It la nut too ninali tunaytlM J 
for all ordinary iiiirpoaai Prof. WllUanu'a book b> In luelf a trinoh mora *al> 
nabla pndiuCoKlcnUibrary thnu von Id Wformod with It omltlodi" 

0. W. ItAHOKUN, Publisher, Syniciise, N. Y, 
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OPINIONS OF WILLIAMS 8 HISTOHY 

ttlsthe Inlleit. most i»niplele,ui<ltnDBtMliBfiuilorywt>rk irs haTson tlie 
^abiaet^Sdveallonal CouToni. Sept., IBK. 

&A00I Jouraa!, Maroli, 1SB3. 

B«Uevliig It u ba the b«I book of lu kind. I ihkll tue It in mj claasee.— 
Prof. W. lU. Blair JSoimwi Depitrtineiit, Salem CoUeie, W. V&., Nov. 21,1B92 

This book is better wlapted to ODr ate tban uj otbei we bare found.— 
Prinolpal C C TPmiiiif*. NeirHunpEhice State Nonnal SoboDl,0«t. 12, 18K. 

Tbe Tolome <■ one or decided Talue. and i* a IniaUtDre cjclopsdia ot 
■Ulatorioal facta dating from tbe Eenaiasanea.— Tme York HinW.Aug. 27, 189! 

Sensible In it* riewa, and oorreot and clear In atrle, Prof. WIlliftmB'a boob 
towell worthy of apIaceinBduoalionanitaratoni.-rAj Crillc. Sept. to, l&B. 

A book worthy to taka iU place la Che leacber'i liiirajy alongside of 
-Quick, Compayrf, and GUI.— It'estem ScJioolJaurnaJ. Feb., 1BS3. 

It li not too much to la; that foe all ordinary piirpoeea Prof. Williams's 
book Is In Itself a maeb more lalaabla pedagogical libiaiy than oould be' 
formed with II omitted.— Jmn-lfaii Jounxalqf EtiacalUm, Sept., legs. 

Thronghont tbe book tbe author sliowa good eeiue In his judgment of 

.entirely free from bobblel.— £Ci«NDr, Aug. 36, 1882. 

Tbe title ot tbil book can tcaroel; suggest the rich and vviel Interest 
of tbe matetUlB which It includea. It sums up for us tbe story ot educa- 
tloDSl methods and systems in all oouutrleB, from tbe middle ages down to 
thepresenltimB.— R'cuicqrSecieuv.Oct. 1H9I, 

I hare reoelTed a copy of WlUlams's History of Hodera Education, and 
having read three cbaplere I see It must be added to onr library, Pl«aM 
.i«nd OS two oopies more .—Principal If. £. Hl/jon, R, I. Blata Normal 
Scbool, Not. 16, lg»2. 

Tbe author's style is clear and readable, bis criticisms wlthoot color, 
• * and the Impreaalonln our mind after peruMliH that the author Is not 
.onlyonewhOitnoiBj.bntone whose thoughts and ooncluslous are worthy 
-ot reapeot.- ftpu/ar EducalOT, Not, , 1892. 

IC Is a wonderful book for ooneisenesB — aierltsbleniuyiunifn pinfi, and 
still tbe narraclre style Is so eonstantly maintained that It resde more Ilka 
» story than an enoyolopMdIa. It is both In one. —Principal O. D. EolAntOH, 
Albany High School, Mareli IB, 1833. 

Tbe outlook OTcr the subject is broad, the TJews lu many Instanees fresb, 
and the InterprtUtlon penetrating. The work is especially TalnsMe a* 
being at once comprehenilTe and compact, coierlug the whole ground, 
with each moTement or phase of progress given In it* due proponion.— 
ffraniffiW, Oct.20, IBM, 

His method of treating the subject is eminently happy. The salient points 
of tbe history of education Id that period are clearly Indicated, and Ibau- 
oendlng currc of progress is sketched through tl 
is delightful. Every teacher will bo at onM> oil 
penual of tbe boatt.—PuUie Opiakm. 
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School Bulletin Publications 



NOTE.— Binding is indicated as follows : B boards, C clolh, L leatherette^ 
M maniUa, P paper. Size as follows : 8:416 indicates Svo^ pp. klo; 12:898 In- 
<Uoates tSmo, pp. SOS ; 16:389 indicates 16mo, pp. S89. Numbers preceding the 
binding and size give the pages in the Trade Sale catalogue of 1898 on which 
the books are described, the fullest description being placed first. Books 
preceded by a dagger (t) are selected by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the New York Teachers* Library. 

Books starred may be had also in the Standard Teachers* Library, 
manilla binding, at 50 cts. each. Unless expressly ordered to be sent in this 
binding, such volumes are always sent in cloth. 

A DAY of My Life, or Everyday Experiences at Eton. 15 C 16:184. ... $1 00 
Ackerman (Mrs. M. B.) Review Questions to accompany Hend, P^k's His- 

toty of the Empire State. 58P12:15 05 

Adams. Wall Map of the State of New York, 68x74 inches, 46 C 5 00 

Aim (F.) Method qf Learning the Dutch Language. 43 C 12:135 1 ^ 

Aids to School Discipline. 60, 58 Per box 47 1 25 

Supplied separately; per 100 Merits, 15 cts.; Half Merits, 15 cts.; 

Cards, 15 cts.; Checks, 40 cts.; Certificated, 50 cts. 

Alden (Joseph). First Principles of Political Economy. 51 C 16:io3 75 

Aldis (Mary E.) The Great Oiant Arithmos. A most Elementary 

Arithmetic. C 16:224 1 00 

Alexandrow (P.) Method of Learning Russian. 43 C 12:135, $1.25; Key 25 
Arabic Self-Taugrht. 43 C 12:104 1 25 

* Arnold (Thomas). Stanley's Life of J. S. Carlisle. 18 C 16:252 1 00 

Ascham (Roger). Sketch of by R. H. Quick. 18 P 16:55 15 

' ♦ Biography, by Samuel Johnson. 18 C 16552 1 00 

> Complete W&rks. 18 C 16:321, 273, 376, 374 4 vols 5 00 

Attendance Blanks /or use under the Compulsory Law qf N. T. (a) 

First Notice to Parents; (6) Second Notice to Parents ; (r) Notice to 
Attendance Officer. Manilla, 4x9, pp. 100 each. Per dozen, each. 2 00 
•>t Authors' Birthday Exercises. First Series: Poe, Longfellow, 
Reed, Irving, Walt Whitman, Mrs. Stowe, Hawthorne, Holmes, 

Cooper, Bancroft, Bryant, Whittier. 42 C 16:320 1 00 

Ckane of Fireside Authors, 52 cards, with Portraits. 42 85 

Young Folks^ FavoHte Authors, 52 cards, with Portraits. 42 35 

Game of Poems Illustrated, 52 cards, with Pictures 35 

BALL. (J. W.) 1000 QuestUms-and- Answers in Draudng. 62 L 16:67 40 

Instruction in Citizenship. L 12:63 40 

♦ Ballard (Harlan H ) Pieces to Speak. 89 C 16:192 100 

The same, Parts I and V, each P 16:4<) 15 

Barbera (Piero). Educational Publications in Italy. 15, 29, P 8: 14 1 .') 

Bardeen (C. R.) Infection and Immunity. P 8:20 25 

(C.W.) * Manual qf School Law. 54, 51, 53, 56, C 16:276 \ <5ft 



Bardeen (C. W.) i Geography of tJie Empire State. 45, 53, 56 C 8:130. . % 75 

♦ t lioderick IIu?ne. The Story of a New York Teacher. 54, 13, 15, C 

10:295 1 25 

The lAttle Old Man, or the School for Illiberal Mothers. 13 C 16:31 ... 50 

1 Verbal Pitfalls. A manual of 1500 misused words. 86, 21 C 16:223. . 75 

The Tax-Payer and tlie Township System. 29 P 8:20 25 

Teaching as a Business for Men. 29 P 8:20 25 

The Teacher's Commercial Value. 29- P 8:20 25 

The Teacher as He Slumild Be. 29 P 8:24 25 

Fitting Teachers to Places. P 16:70 . . 25 

*+ Teaching as a Business. The above four addresses in one vol- 
ume. C 10:100 J 00 

Effect of Uu College-Preparatory IRgh School. 28, 29 P 8:5 15 

History of Educational Journalism in New York. 15, 29, 58 P 8:45. . . 40 

The Song Budget. G0Psmall4:76 15 

TJie Song Century. 60 P Rmall 4:87 15 

TheSong Patriot. 60 P8mall4:80 15 

*— T/ie Song Budget Series Combined. 60 C small 4:250 50 

fJitne Question B(xjks of Temperance Physiology, Book-Keeping, Let- 
ter-Writing. 41,50. Each 10 

Barnard (Ihinry). American Journal of Education. Vols. I-Xin, XVI, 

XVII, XXIII, XXIX. Each, Ilalf-turkoy, 8: about 800 5 50 

■ — Letters, Ensays, Thoughts on Studies and Conduct. C 8:552 3 50 

t Kindergat ten and Child Culture Papers^ etc. C 8:784 3 50 

American Pedagogy. C 8:510 3 sq 

Military Systems of Education. C 8:960 6 50 

The EdH Labors of, by Will S. Monroe. 18 L 16:35 " 50 

(il.) Oral Training Lessons. 40 C 12 :136 75 

Basedow (J. li.) Sketch of, by K. H. Quick. P 16:18 15 

Bassett (J. A.) Latitude, Longitude, and Time. 35, 32, 45, 56 M 16:42. . 25 

Bates (S. P.) Methods of Teachers' Institutes. 81 C 12:76 60 

Batftdorf (J. B.) The Management of Country Schools. 29, 30 P 8:33. ... 20 
Beebe (Levi N.) First Steps among Figures. 33, 32 C 16:326 1 00 

Pupil's Edition. C 10:140 45 

BeeHau (Amable). The Spirit of Education. C 16:325, and Portrait 1 25 

Bell (Andrew). An Old EducatUmai Reformer. 18 C 16:182 l 00 

Bennett (C^ W.) National Education in Europe. 21) P 8:28 15 

History of the Philosophy of Pfdagogiof. 15 T. 16:t3 50 

Benton (Imily E.) The Unppy Method in Number. 32 (' 8:96 75 

Bible in tiie Public SchoolH, (Mnciimati case, P 2*:214, 233 50 

Binner (I'aul). O'd Stoiiex liefold. 30, 13 U 10:04 25 

Bla<-knian (( ).) Craded Songs for Daj Sck(j<ds. P 10:39 10 

Blakcly (W. A.) Chart of Parliamentary Pules. 37 P 10:4 25 

Blod ffptt, ( A . IJ.) The Pelation of a IYinrip(d t > the Community. P 8:19. 25 

BrjMlford (\V. II.) Thirty PoKsiftlc Prof/ ems in Percentage. .32, 5(5 M 16:34. 25 

Briffffs (F'\ H.) Boya and How to He-Make tJiem. 29. 31 P K:21 25 

Induxfjiul Trnihinrf in Peformaloi y Tntttitutions. 20 P 10:28 25 

ISriHtol (II. ( '.) Honesty Cards in A nfhm*>tic. 35 50 cards, 3x4^ 50 



Brown(I. H.) Popular Speaker. P 12:180 % 25 

Browne <M. Frances). A Glimpse qf Orammar-Land. 86, 88 P 8:24 — 15 

Browning:, (Oscar). A Short HUtonj of Education.- 15 C 16:105 50' 

•Backham <H. B.) Handbook for Young Teachers. 21, 80, C 16:162. 75 
•Buffalo Examination Qnestlons. 59 Ist 4 Years : 1892-6, 52 C 16:318 1 Oa 

Bngrbee (A. G.) Exercises in English Syntax. 41 L 16:85 35 

Key to the same. L 16:36 86 

Bulletin Spelling: Pads, 70 pages. Each 15 

Absence Record. 58 L pp. 400. 11x11^ 8 00 

Book-Keeping Blanks. Press-board, 7x8^, pp. 28. Each 15 

— Composition Book. M 8:44 15 

— Class Register. 58 Press-board cover. Three Sizes, (a) 6x7, for 

terms of 20 weeks ; or (b) 5x7, for terras of 14 weeks Pp. 48 25 

— (c) Like (b) but with one-half more (72) pages 35 

Pencil Holder, numbered for 60 pupils. 64 2 00 

Ink- Well Filler, holding one' quart. 64 1 25 

Mimber Fan. 35 11x15 inches 1 00 

Bamham ( W. P.) Bufies of Outposts U. S. Army. C 24:171 50 

Burritt (J. L.) Penmanship in Public Schools. P 12:62, and chart 60 

Butler (Nicholas Murray). The Place of Comenius. 27, 19 P 16:20 15 

CABANO (Lopes do). Method of Learning Portugese. 43 C 12:175 125 

Key 25 

CaBsar'g Conspiracy of the Helvetians. 57 P 16:20 10 

Canfleld (James II.) Rural Higher Education. 28, 29 P 8:24 15 

• t Carlisle (J. S.) Two Great Teachers, Ascham and Arnold. 18C 16:252. 1 OO 

Catalogrue of Rare Looks on Pedagogy. P 24:58 06 

, Trade Sale, 1898, of School Bulletin Publications. P 8:64 06 

Cheney (F.) A Globe Mamialfor Schools. 45 P 16:95 25 

•Civil Service Question Boole. 44 C 16:282 1 50 

Clarice (Noah T. ) Chart of U. S. History. 49 P 8J^xl 2. Each 5c. ; per doz. 50 

Code of Public Instruction, New York, 1888. 51, 53 L 8:1075, net 2 50 

Colored Crayon, for Blackboard, per box of one dozen, nine colors.. . 25 

CoUins (Henry). The International Date Line. 35, 33, 45 P 10:15 15 

Comenius (John Amos). Orbis Pictus. 19 C 8:232 8 00 

• t Life and Educational Works, by S. S. Laurie. 19, 18 C 16:272 1 00 

Sketch of, by R. II. Quick. P 10:25. (See also Butler, Maxwell). ... 15 

- — i^r/r a i ^ 0/, 63 P 22x28 1 00' 

Comfort (George F.) Modern Li nguages in Education. 28, 29 P 16:40.. 25. 

(Geo. F. and Anna M.) Woman's Education and Woman's Health ; 

chiefly in reply to "' Sex in Education ". C 10:155 1 00» 

Constitution of the State of New Yorlc. P 10:03 10- 

Cooper (Oscar R.) Compulsoinj Laws and tJieir Enforcement.. 29 P 8:6. . 15 

Craig: ( A. R. ) The Philosophy of Training. C 12:377 2 Oa 

Crain (J. H.) 70 Review Lessons in Geography. 45 P 16:00 25 

Cube Root Blocks, carried to 3 places. 35 1 00 

Cyclopaedia of Education. 14 C 8:562 3 75 

DANIKLS (Blanclie R.) Outlines of English Literature. 42, 57 C 12:102. 50- 
Danish and Norwegian Convermtion Hook (See also Lund). 43 C 24:128 7& 
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ObvIb(W.W.) SuggrsOmufiir T'jichiRg Fnaliml. KPIB^H S SG 

' — ■ tVaclional Apparatai, Inbox, fs (Not mailable) 4 DO 

OeOmlTIE. V.) Practical PAmio. 36C IB.ICB 7B 

■ — Pactil r-nxtuneialiati Book 88 « 18:47 IS 

' *iThiScluiol-Soom Guide. Sa. 30. 3l.5eCie:«lfi 1 M 

iDtMlopmail Lamm. CB«I1 1 BO 

Tin SehXl-Boem Chont. »0 B smiUH:!^. S 

■ Calintkniaaiui Dixipiinars ExtreiKa, STMIBSB. U 

'tDBGainip«(Rwrer>. ftXoiauf, iiiJhnmdlTwfc ao.lSCU331 1 BO 

DenomLnational ScbDoU. ZXKiMslon of 1B80. a9P8:71 ) S 

I>lckliwon(JuhnW,) The LbiiUi tf Oral Trachina. K. 40 P IBS! 15 

DleU (Anna Bfindall-). A PraclUtii DtHarl- Primer. 38, 37C JOffi.... 50 
Dime QoMtton Book*. See gairritwicK. 

« <ii)Boiidiittper.l4slT. for S5 or fewer. BOO 



■i Parebment, iSxao, " I t BO 

Eacb additional uopy 79 

imes). LedureioH Rlvcallon, IBC 18:18:1 1 SO 

Dndev»nC<&.) fytiuA ohiI SagiiiA CoiammliU Conttpomlmet. HC 

li:lW H 

Dnrham (W. H.) OirlelOA Iilaiul in tht BnolvtUM. 13C16de8 100 

BDUCATIONoa nntid by Tilahrt. aT.Plfl:47 IB 

* iHletticHial, Kami, and FfigDiml. Herbert Spencer. 24, C 10;»l.. 1 OS 

/br Uu PeopU. In Amtrica, Airopi, Inilia, und Asitraiia. IK C 8:171. 1 tf 

KdwaFdB(A. M.) Graded LmaoM in Lmgaags. Noa. 1-B. 41 P 8:80, 

ench per dozen H 00 

BOO Emry Dag Buitma Pntlmit In ArUAineUe. SI, 35 BOO cards. 

IMiSM.wllli *<* 50 

fiOOftrtlnm/ Quallontin Ltria. wUh Arawen. Bl. P16*l IS 

Tht •ame. with QaestianB on BO ellpa iif oardboiiFd. In box. G1.. . U 

mttoritiU Gamt.-Oar GamtiT/". Bo 100 eardK. SMiSfi 81 W 

BUtotieai Cardt. BO. 49 BHxKM. 

ia) Otneral Bitlori/. WOcarde 1 00 

<a) United Slalei HiiCorr, Pari I. Bacardi BO 

<c) United BUiaHulorf, Pari II. lOScardn GO 

(d) Uniltd Slattt mtUry, Omplele. SOOuards. 1 00 

OutflMOBd nphPookln U.B.Btrtory. PS:HS BO 

Oeograp'dcal OoBie.'- Our Country^'. 47, 46 ICO uardi, iMi3H..... W 

aeogTOphical Cardi. 47. 48 ajii^Ji. 

(n)nn-(/. Phynical Geography and ybrth America. lOO cbi^ Bfi 

(b) Pari TI. The ReMiir the Worm. 100em*i H 

.(c) CampU-i. grocarda. I Oft 

•• Taplenl (^tellni,' In nen^rapby, with Re«onli' Qnertlo™ tW-4. ^, 

4«Cinail t«B 



EmeNon ( A. W. ) Composition an d Criticism. 41 L 16:82 $ 40 

(H. 8.) Latin in Iligh, Schools. 28 P 10:30 25 

t Esfiays on the Kindergrarten. 20,28012:175 100 

FARNHAM (A. W.) t The Oswego Method of Teaching Geography. 45 

C 16:1127 50 

(Geo. L.) The Sentence Method of Heading. 86 C 16:55 60 

Fette ( W. E.) Dialogues from Dickens. 88 16:835 1 OO 

Fitch (Joshua G.) The Art of Questioning. 26, 21, 27 P 10:36 15 

The Art of SecuHng Attention. 21,27 P 16:48 15 

f Lectures on Teaching, Heading Club Edition. 14 (' 12:486 1 25 

Fletcher (A. E.) Sonnenscfuin's Cyclopaedia of Education, 14 C 8:502 8 75 
Foreigrn Liangraagreft. 8ee i)i). 48, 44 

Fowle (VVm. B .) The Teachers' Institute. 81 C 12:288 $1 00 

Fraction Play. A Qatnefor Young Arithmeticians. 85 58 card h 2^x8^ 25 
Franck (F.) The German Ijetter-Writer, with the FomiH of Polite Cor- 
respondence, and P^n^lish Explanatory Notes. 48 P 10:112 40 

•Franklin (Ben J.) AufxMography. C 16:211 100 

Froebel (Friedrich). t Autobiography of. 20, IH, 28 C 12.ia3 1 50 

Portrait. 68 P 22x28 25 

t Letters on the Kindergarten. C 12:881 1 50 

GAINES (J. T.) Princijdes of Teaching. 20 P 8:03 20 

Geometry Test Papers, by Wm. Smith. 85 Packages of 100, H}4\10. . . . 1 OO 

Geddes (Patrick). Indusfrial Exhibitions. P 10:57 25 

German Self-Tau8:ht. (See also Fkanck, IIahn, Meihhnkr). 43 P 16:87 40 

GlU(John). School Management. 14, 80 C 10:276 1 OO 

Globes. See pa^e 46. 

Godard (Harlow). An Ouiune Study qf U. S. History. 48, 66 L 16:146. ... 50 

Goethe (J. F. von). Egrtiont, with ?Jnglish X tes. 43 C 10:140 40 

Gore (J. Howard). Manual of I Parliamentary Practice. 87,86 16:112. 50 
Gooldlng: (Matilda I*.) Flores : A JJotanlcal Game. 40 48 cards, 

2%x3H 60 

Grangrer (Oscar). Metric Tables a-id J'roblems. 32 M 10:23 25- 

Grant (James). History of the Burgh Schools of Scotland. 15 C 8:591 — 3 00' 

Graiiby (W. Catton). t Teaching in Three Continents, 15 C 12:844 1 50 

Gray (Thos. J.) Methods a'ul Courts in Xormd Schools. 29 P 8:19 15 

Griffln (Ida L.) Topical Gfography, with Methods. 45 L 12:142 50 

Griffith ((;eo.) Outline Iilacklx)ard Maps. 40. Per set 8 OO 

Groflzraann (M. P. E.) t A Working Manual of Child Study. 20 C 10:75 50 
The Common Sc/iool and The New Education. P 10:40 2,^ 

HAHN ( F.) The ChUd's German Hook. 43 I* 1(5::<7 40 

Hailmann (VV. N.) Primanj Kindergart^iu Helpt. 23, 20 li H:.^ 75 

Sketches from Uie History of Education. 15, 29 P 8:39 20 

HaU (Marcella W.) OrtJiocpy Made Etuty. 3(5 ( ; 10:1C0 75 

Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. Vol. I. (ill published). 3H, 30 C 

10:3:^7 1 00 

Harlow (W. B.) ?:arly KnglUk Literature. 42 V 10:I.'W 75 

HarriH ( W. T. ) t Natural Science in the. Pufd'ic Schools. 40 1 , 1 D :0() .50 

t Art Education TJt£ True In dm trial Education. 29 L 1(>:77 50 
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Harris (W.T.) Horace Mann. L 16:50 S 50 

Tfie Theory of Education. 27 P 16:54 15 

The Educational Value qf Manual Training. 29, P 8:14 15 

University and School Extension. 29P8:12 15 

Tiie General Gorermtnent and Public Aducation. 29 P 8:8 15 

Jieport on Pedagogical and Psychological Observation. 29, 25 P 8:6. . . 15 

Heermans (Forbes). Stories of the Far West. C 16:260 1 25 

Hegrner (H. F.) The Youn^ Scientist's Header. C 16:189 50 

•Helps to Self -Ctature. 16:241 1 00 

Hendrick (Mary F.) Questions in Literature. 42 B 16:100 35 

(W.) '' The Table is Set.'' A Comedy for Schools. 38,36 16-.30... 15 

IJiHtf Uistory qf the Empire State. 48,53,56 12:218 75 

Review Questions for New York History. 58 P 16:16 05 

Syllabuses of U. S. History, for Regents' Examinations. 49, 58perdoz. 50 

Hennifc ((^arl V.) Anatomical Manikin. 37 M 8:18 1 00 

Hinsdale (B. A .) Pedagogical Chairs in Colleges 29 P 8:11 15 

Schools and Studies. 012:362 1 50 

Hoose (Jumes 11.) Studies in Articulation. 36 O 16:70 50 

t On the PrwHnce qf Methods qf Teaching 31 16:376 1 00 

l^talozzian First- Year Arithmetic. 33, 20, 32 B 16:217 50 

Pupils* Editi07i. B 16:156 35 

Second Year Arithmetic. B 16:236 50 

Hornstone Hlatin^* the best crayon surface made. 62, per gallon 8 00 

Slated Paj)er, pt-r stjuare yard (If by mail, 60 cts.) 62 50 

Hoss((J(»o.II.) Memory Gems. 38, 36 P 16:40 15 

Uotchkiss ( Viala P.) Lessons in Object Drawing. 52 L 4:82 50 

Houfchton (W. U.) Political Conspectus of U. S. History. 49 O 18x91... 2 00 

HuKhes (Jumes L.) t Mistakes in Teaching. 27, 30, O 16:135 50 

t JIow to Secure and Retain Attention. 27 C 16:98 50 

The Teacher's Critic, containing both the above. 27 16:235 1 00 

Huntington (Ht. Kev. F. I).) Unconscimts Tvition. 21, 27 P 16:i5 15 

Hutton (II. il.) A Manual of Mensuration. 35, 32 B 16:168 50 

INTEKLINKAR German Readlngr-Book, Hamiltonian Method. 

43 12:88 75 

Irving (Washington). RipVanWinkle,with Parley's Illustrations. P16:9&. 15 

Italian and Ens:lish Correspondence. 44 P 12:90 50 

Italian Self-Taugrht. (See also Marchbtti). 43, 44 P 16:80 40 

JACKSON (E. P.) Class Record Cards. 58 90 white and 10 colored 

cards 50 

Jacotot (Joseph). Sketch of by II. H. Quick. P 16:28 15 

Jennlnfi:s (A. C.) Chronological Tables of Ancient History. 48 8:120... 1 00 

JeweU(F. S.) Grammatical Diagrams. 410 12:207 75 

Johnson's Chart of Astronomy. 46 On enamelled cloth, 40x46 inches.. 3 60 

Jones (Hichard). The Growth of the Idyls of tlie King. 12:161 1 50 

Juliand (Anna M.) Brief Views of U. S. History. 48 L 16:69 35 

KAROLY (Akin), t The Dilemmas of Labor and Education. 12.-77. . . 1 00 

Kay ( David) . t Education and Educators. O 12:400 2 00 

KeUer (0.) Monthly Report Carda. 58 2%x4 inches. Per hundred. ... 1 00 
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''««in(idr(,Ii>hn). Tie FliUosoiiligo/ School DiKlplint. ST. SU, 81 P 10:33.) 

UatiareeiGor S8L10;06 

SlddlB (Henry) Sfioo Orammnr queiOoiu. with Auswere *1, » C Iflaao. ] 

IKlaAvrgarttn BHayi. S3 O ia;ire 1 « 

KnottfE.E.) Tht Biadv S^nvue Law Manua'.. 51 C g:«8I an 

•tLASDON (Joa.) 3e/iaol Maaaatmail. S0CIB:370 la 

LuiBlFreii I!,) Manenlarv Greelc Educatimt. ISLlfiiSS » 

■tl«arte (s. H.) John Amoi Comenivs W.lSCiearS IOC 

lAwrence(K. r.) SKreatieng in Ancient FWde. C IS-ITT 1 DC 

Lees (JameB T.) Tlie Oiaima Qf Oreet. )IS P 8:16 SI 

IrfinBtrom (C.) Sasg ifellioa iif iMmlng SaeilUh. «C1S:1S0 1 EC 

I^sBlne (fi. E.) Oerman Fatia in Prose and Vtrie. <3 B ISflS IC 

Ijwke (John). Stelehqf.bj R, B.. Qfilct. PlfiiW 1! 

Lowrletn. W.) Buw Co obtain Ortatmt Btn^ from a Book. «PB:13.. » 
Hind (II.) MMiodi^ Learning Daniah and NontegiOK. 18:186.81.85: A>j/ V 

I.7ttletDii (£,) The Probltra i)f Home Traiting. SI C tit:SDD t BC 

HACAX.PIM1; (Nell). Sngliili-Oeelic and OaHe-Bngllih mctionary. 

(See aliHi BixWART). 43012:699 S OC 

TfC\Mj'% PerforrUed Eraiirii. OS. Pecdoi 1 DO 

•llltiGe(W, H.) A Working XoMaalrif AmfTlcan HMorv. 480 lfl:£9T... I DC 
HcCiwh (James), t IRghtr Bdwation and a Conan/m Langvagt, X C 

8:120 % 

McKay (.lolm !).) WO Experintmia in Natun^ Science. 1> lfl:nO II 

*Mann(lIi>rin;e). Thmghia for a Young Man. C 16fl« 1 OO 

fitf te* ^, Uy W. T. narris. L 16S) M 

Hkps for the WulL Seepa^M. 

MAp>, neOrf Ufape. Switzerland. 46. 44 UxVm, t3.G0l S3xM. S1O.0O. 

PaleBtlne 2Sj!35 10 OO 

OrifilA't Outline Blaciboard Maju. 46PerseC S OC 

Diaeeled Mapi. United States sawnlalo States TE 

3'Ae Saaif.Hew York State sawn into Counties. 70 

Onondaga Coantv. M Cloth. 4x4>^ feet 10 00 

Ktw TorkStati. 46 Cloth. aiiTB Inches B 00 

OuUlne Mapt (enS) iif Xne York. 15. Per pad of 60 IB 

JWIical 3lapi. Bee page 40, 

IlHrble<A.. 1>.) Poieirl of ScAool Qficerr. Gl P 16:37 16 

iSttTCIifittHQ.)Xetllo<ti^LmntiiiffIlalian. 43.44 Cl«:eia,tl.aQ; Xif.. B6 

IlaiUm Riader, -wltb EnRllsh Notes, 44 12:138 TO 

IbrenbolM-BDelDV (Baronesa) Schoal Wortrt/iop. m P 10:37 IS 

f Child and Child JVature. Fcisbora EdlTheorleB. Eft, SS, SS C 18:907. 1 BO 

Haadalor(1T} Stxia Hind and Bdtieatkm. SS.tT P 10:48 IB 

lIiuweU<W, H.) Examination! at Tertifor Ptomolion. a9PS:lI IS 

The Texl-Booke of ComtiAm. ante from Orbit Pleta: ID 8334 26 

MeeM (John D.) FaeU H SAItral'trt. 4SP1B:M IS 

Heikle]ofao(J.M. D.) The New Education. SO. !B, 37 L 10:47. BO 

An OldEdMationalRtfiirmer (Br, Andrew Itell.) 13 16:182. 100 

Heleiiner (M.) itft/iediif teaming r.n-man. 4acvJ:SSS m 

>nDhBel<0. B.) AlgOirafor Beginntri. 3.\ B« C 
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•MlchlgKD, (iocfnmtnl CTa*^ Boots''. Nluhob, f lOaOS 

Hill (rTDhn Ktnart} Inaugural Addrtm at SI. Aniirtwii. W P 8^ 

MUlBr (Wuruff). BdiKation ni a J>ep'l cf Gotiemmal.. aSPSlS..... 

Mills (c. De B.) Tin Tree qfHytholagy. C8:«81 

MUneUuneeH.) Teachtrs' InUlbdai. Pa/land Promt ISFB^... 

HUtoa (Jobn). A Small TractaU of Edticallon ST. 38 P lltse. 

SfctfeA rjC. by R. H. Quick. P IBS5. 

MlKHori, avU aovemment'/.ttorfauxa. 61018:151 

Honrae (Will 8.) i Labon qf Seiiry Barnard. 18, L ie;Si 

Horey (Amelia), OutUne i^ Work in Elementary Laiiguagi. ilC 111:11 

HottOM (or the School BDom. 7x14. Porset 

WBW YOBK qatation Boei. with all the Questions of the Cnifi.n; 
Btate, CoriiHll. Scholarship, uid NormBl Entrancs EiBmlnBtlou 

to March M,18B0.Mi(AA~ne«-«. M 8;«1. Pfl.OOiC 

«. Supplement No. 1. 1<> June. IfWI. SB M BKn... 
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rA« «(inK, Supplements Nos. 1 and 2. In 

Bew York Unltonn ^ineitlona 

■ Theiame, Uniform only. Supplement 

No. B, 18W-JI; No. 8, lB»-6; No. 7, I8B0-7; Ko, 8, 18B7-8; M. et 
• TAd sam«, Qaestioaa in Drawing. IBH-OB, 1SW-D3. 5a, 56. «mA, 

ciflaa 1 « 

Theaame. Questlona in Algebra, Book-kaBping. Phygiea. se M IMS. • 

7A«wnM, Questions in American History. BeH 16:TH II 

TAemnicttneBUonBlDArithmetla. 33. M U 16:40 « 

TflifaBW, tQueBtiunaln Ovll Gov't, and School Uw. M M. IBSt. • 

rkname. Questions in Ueoffrapiir. M. 5S li 18:78 • 

r*«sa™,1QueBtiona in Grammar. MM 16:73 3 

Th6 lanie, Queetiona En Hethods and School Economy. SB H K:Ei. » 

— rA<»o»M, Questions In PhysioloBy. SeMlBrflU M 

•• Slate Examination tiaeiOont V> ISH. 016:103 t M 

rAiniMirorlSeS. W.ff7. Ba, eouli P 16:3a U 

The (iuetOimeln Boolc-t/e^aa,iiiUh AR^oirt. 96 P 10:81 U 

Otography i^ the KmpSra Btate 11 

mHoryiiflMBmiAni Stale, Be-DAiiek, 48. Ba, B6 C ISajB M 

OMiOimmmiKtqftlieSlaieof.'Soii.'aam. fiSGLBS C1B2S1. ....... fl 

CodiqfPvlilicInilruclioa. Latest edition. 61, B3 L 8:10711. S H 

■ — Natural BMory. and CoHwi Biparle. Write for Intonuatlun, 

a-BoOl <^ the Btate rf JH«tl{w*. 



Nortlutm (Henry C.} 1 CieU Oovtrnmeai iff X, r. 68, Sl.BISC IBSai... 

TluiamiforMUiouri. Bl 16:181 

FLtlng ilte Facte 1^ American Biilory. 48 16:S0n 

Convfnatitmal Leaone Leai/ini/la Orovritphy. P I6:BS. 

Korthtind<ChBS.) Manay SgleeUont, Three Serlca. 38,3(1. Bach.-. 

'^ T&i Teacher and Panml, C 16:350 1 

HoFthrDp {a G.) Bigh ScAoole. S8, » I' 8a) 

Horthmp (A. J.) Dampi and Tramv Ifi tite Adinmilacti. 13 C leam. I 



^4felnreKlan »eU-Ti>ii8tit (See olsu Lund]. «iP]2;Sr S 40 

iNnmlwr liCBBODH* On i^rd-board, Txll, after tbe Unibti Methods 

Nmucnl frames, 35 100 ballatl.aS; 144 balls. (1.50. 

OSWALD (Julia), mctionary of EngllA Elymolixiy. 41 CIB^SOG. 3 

• + PAOK (Diivid P.) The Ttieornaiid PraciUsif Teaching, ia,SI,Si C lfl:«8 1 
I*almrrtr, K.) I^yaatogy Cards,tarTeaAiers. STTOusrda, ZMxSH<'<< 

Pardon iKmniaL.l Oral Iruiruttion in Geography. 4BP16aS 

ParBoim <,lE,niB9 Ruaaell, Jr.) \ Prus^im SduKU. IB CSffll 1 

1 Fitnrh Scliootf tJtrough Amerioan Eyet, 15 C B:I30. 1 

•Patrick (J. N.} MeminU 1^ l^dagogia. C 1B:4^ I 

Ftdagogical Pebbla. C laSS 

p»tt«B(F.L.) LiteratHftlnPiOHeSdieolt. S»P8:48. 

Payno (,Ii)Beph). ^ Ltctuni m Ihe A.H lif EdueatUm. 14C1BS81 3 

PaynplW, n.) A Short Eiitory qf EdacaSmt. Ifl C IBJOa 

Prdagrcicl.Til Pplmers. Each 

1. iSi'lioal Management. 90 H l<!:4a. S. Letter- Writl tin. V.iiJSI... 
Pcre/. (i;,> r I,', First Thm Teartif cmdhoad. ea. 23, S C IMS&.... 1 

— Tiriifmn IO-- a nicoraqr Infant L\fe. »r. 38 M 10:48 

FerlodlcaLi. Tli* ScHooI BalhltH. IS. K Monthly, 18 pp.. lOxl-L Per 

Bound Vols. I-XXIV. C 4*00 pp., each S 

t'Ai Bat/^lon Becktmaiiim QaarttHt/. Baand valnme L S8 C lB:3Si'. 1 

The SelnKl Soom. Bound volumeu I-V. Eaoh I 

FawtaliniEl (J. H.) <t21* Jitnoiuf l1'or£,De Qnlmpa. I0,18Cl&2Iie.... 1 

Slutchqr. -by ■R.^Q.oick. P 16*1 

*\Uow OertrudeTeachethcr Chllaren. soc lOMOO 1 

* lellfn on Early Bainatlon. so C 18;18tt 1 

I^utatoizlaa AritAiaelia. SOBlstTear.lfldilT, Bd Year, Ifl 1288. Each 

Fbriratl. 83, H) P aiSS 

Fl«li(Dr.E.) Dr. Ptek-n French MeUlod. 44Lia:llB 1 

Kemory, and the SaliBtinl Mmne ^ Impronlng il. S6.'MC18;1BS — 1 

nt«li«r pames). OuUinei /f^ Sansyir^g and Ifavigatlen. 016:IS1, 

Plamb (Chos. O.) Mi^ Drnwlng ^ Xea Tork. US:18 

Pooler (CUaJt. T.) Ckartqf OiM OowimmtiU. Bl. 68 P 12x18, per hnn.... G 

HinUlm Teaching Orthoepy. S8PlflrtB 

P»e(w(Mn. Lciitlw:). Pliyiiad Culture. Sthatraled. 8TC4:Sffia S 

preBtl™(Mr«. J.B.) Sivtetc Prableania ArWmttie. B7, SB Pl««a.... 

Key lo the above. 67.82 P1D;9) 

StvieiB q«eiHoatin Oeonraphy. ET.4BP 18:48 

piimen tf School ManasemeM uid qf Letter- tWtbig. 30 H pp. 4K, 37. 
Kaoli 

• mnCKdLH.) Efiayi on Educational S^/brmeri. J8, IMBC ia;!31.. 1 
KAtiDAI.I.-UIX.UI.(Un.Aa-aa). APracHcalBelearle Primir. XCm 

Baak (E ) Eary Helluid qf learning Icdandie. 43 !2:12e 

Bmlwaj <,r. W.) School OiograiAy i^ Penimylvanla. 45 L 10:98 

Benenta' Exumliuitluii Paper. fiB. Perl.OOO balf-lheOta 

^iJliaiuiualtonUEcord, !>». For 433 sebolarB, JS.OO; Bfl4scbQlBn 

Esainlna Hon SjUftbiui. in U. S. History. 40,68. Ppor dozen... 



— First Year Ljitlii. Ciegar'i ContpiTacii, 

— gaeatknii to June, ISaS. GT EleKa edili 

1. CompliUnUh Key. 

2. Qmnt''- " — ~~- 

t. Arlihi. , ., __. . 

4. A'** to ArUhaelic. Answers to tha aboYB, 



1 



~. Gmgraphy. The l.OSVquestlooB tnGeom^pby. M, 4B M l&TO.. S5 

e. Ktylo OtOBraphy, Answers to the above. St laaa 9 

"!. GramnuiT. The 8,976 qaestionsln Grammar. 1110:109 S> 

B. Qrammaranit Key. 41 C1S;JB8 1 OD 

0. Kiy(i> GraimutT. H 1^:88 » 

10. ^liny. The fSOOwordaglren In Spelling. H 10:61 BS 

EnHre Qmttioni. sli subjects {no snawers), for years 1898-83, SO-M. 

S4HJ5, 9n-W. 90-07, BT-9S, 49. C H3:JIH,»X1. ST Bach 1 00 

Selections f » American, German, and FrencA ttleratsri. JiT, 42, 43, *i 

L16:93. SSoents. With mUBlc, So els. Each langn age aeparalfl, P. 10 

• tRelii(W.) OvObtee ^ PBdagoffict. E4 C 16-S3Z IK 

A^nhairtCA.) IfegUct of SoSity DeiielopmeiU w* American Toulh. XI 

Pa:15 IB 

BlDbardson (B. W.) Ltaming and HlaSlh. STPIS^ tE 

Bobi)»on(A.H.} Namtral SchoA lieQiiter. BS U S:ie » 

Booper fr. O.) ^ApperDepUan, or' A Fotcf Green FtaUmrt". 115 L 

laSB... iO 

— TOVMfTeaeiln^, orlVontoOBii Thtngi. 40, EO L1B*8 ID 

noHTear (EUxabeth). f A Xaaval qf Stedltaxirk. Kiaitbtg, imd Out- 

iingOvl. ClUilSe - W 

■.T.J.) fiisteAer. by E.H. Quick. P 10:30. IB 
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